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Fork  WORD 


1  he  makers  of  this  voUnne  have  sought  to  put  down  the  story 
of  Fernandina  from  1561  to  its  modern  day.  It  is  a  story  whose 
actors  include  pirates  and  slavetraders.  Spanish  adventurers  and 
developers,  and  many  another  human  ai^ent  of  evil  or  ^ood  whom 
the  sands  of  Amelia   Island  have  known. 

To  discover  or  recover  for  ages  to  come  the  color  and  meaning 
and  fad  of  davs  gone  by.  to  stand  behind  history's  principal  actors 
and  look  with  their  eyes  at  what  was  enacted,  is  to  be  a  very 
principal  factor  in  that  history.  In  this  sense  the  i>resent  guide 
to   Fernandina   is   the   most   recent    chapter   in    its   history. 

John    Ikmplk   Gravks   II 
Newspaper    Editor    and    Colunniist 
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Genkral   Information 

Railroad   Station:      Seaboard   Air    Line    Station,    cor.    Atlantic    Ave. 

and  1st.  St.,  for  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. 

Bus  Station:     SW  cor.  2d  St.  and  Alachua  Ave. 

Taxis:      Headquarters,  Saylor's  Bicycle  Shop,  3d  St. 

Accommodations:       One    hotel;    numerous    rooming    and    boarding 

houses,  tourist  camp,  Atlantic  Ave.,  near  beach. 

Information  Service:    Junior  Chamber  of  Conmierce  booth,  Atlantic 

Ave.,  bet.  4th  and  5th  Sts. 

Theaters  and  Motion  Picture  Houses:     One. 

Swimming:     Fernandina  Beach. 

Tennis:      City   Park,    11th  St.   and  Atlantic  Ave. 

Baseball:     City  Park. 

Fishing:      Jetties;  river  piers;    fishing  camps. 


Fkrnandina  (19  alt.,  3,484  pop.),  a  water-front  town  facuig  the 
\melia  River  m\  Amelia  Island,  is  dominated  by  the  smokestack.- 
and  buildings  of  two  mills  creeled  in  1936-38  to  make  pulp  for  paper 
and  rayon  from  southern  pine,  using  processes  worked  out  bv  Dr. 
Charles  Herty  and  other  chemists. 

Fernandina,  which  has  known  many  vicissitudes  since  iis  incep- 
tion as  a  Spanish  fort,  shows  marks  of  a  new  industrial  stal)ihty 
against  a  background  of  mementoes  of  its  illustrious  past.  Its  wide 
main  street,  Atlantic  Avenue,  lined  with  business  facades  ol  the 
seventies,  eighties,  and  nineties,  its  sidewalks  shaded  with  metal 
awnings  adapted  to  leisured  shopping,  has  awakened  to  new  activUy. 
New  paviuii.  new  numicipal  services,  new  recreational  and  educa- 
tional facilities  are  l)eing  plaiuied.  Its  residential  streets,  with  their 
main  frame  houses,  are  sheltered  by  spreading  oaks  hung  with 
Spanish  moss;  and  the  ci  rbstones  curve  around  the  trees.  The 
glint  of  blue  water  is  glimpsed  at  the  end  of  these  streets. 

Water  has  been  of  prime  importance  in  the  life  of  Fernan- 
dina, throughout  its  history  as  a  port,  as  a  pirate  stronghold,  as  a 
slave-smuggling  center,  and  as  a  harbor  for  shrimping  and  lishing 
fleets.  It  possesses  the  deepest  and  most  spacious  natural  harbor  on 
the  east  coast  of  Florida  (1),  a  factor  in  its  choice  by  paper  pulp  in- 
terests. I  he  chHunel  is  three  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  the  harbor  en- 
trance through  CAimberland  Sound  is  a  mile  wide.  An  average  depth 
of  30  feet  (2)  is  maintained  at  the  docks.  Fhe  surrounding  country  is 
penetrated  bv  a  network  (jf  waterways  reaching  into  a  country  cov- 
ered with  southern  pine  of  a  kind  utilized  by  the  wood  pulp  indus- 
try. Fernandina  is  on  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  a  protected  inland 
route  along  which   thousands  of  pleasure   boats   travel   annuallv   be- 
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Railroad    Statim,:       Srahoanl    Air    Line    Station,    (<>i.    Atlantic    Ave. 

and    Kt.  St..   lor  Stahoard   Air   Lint-   R\. 

Bus  Stnfinn:      SW  ror.  2d  St.   and   Alachua  Ave. 

Taxis:      Htad(iiiarltrs.   Savior's    Bir\(lc   Shop,   M  St. 

AciOtnmodatin7is:       Oiu-    hotel:     nnnuTous    rooming    and    boarding 

houNCs,  tourist  rami),  Atlantic  Ave.  near  beach.  |. 

Injormatwn  Snviic:     junior  Chamber  ol  Connnerce  booth.  Athnuic 

Ave.,   bet.    1th   and   .')ih  Sts. 

r heaters  and  Motion  Puturr  Houses:     One. 

Su'innnin^:      Kernandina    Beadi. 

Tetuns:      Ciiv    Park,    liih    St.    and    Atlantic     .\ve. 

Rnsehall:     Citx    Park. 

J'ishnig:      Jetties;   ri\er   piers;    tishin^   (amps. 
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FiRNANDiNA  ( M)  all..  ."..IHl  l>op.).  'I  watei  Ironl  town  lacing  the 
Amelia  Rixer  on  .\melia  Island,  is  dominated  bv  the  smokestack- 
and  buildings  ol  two  .nills  cieded  in  lO.lti-.IS  to  make  pulp  lor  paper 
and  ia\on  Irom  southern  piiu'.  using  pnucsscs  worked  out  b\  l)i. 
Charles    Hert\    and    other   (luinists. 

Fcrnandina.  whi(h  has  known  man\  \i(issitudes  siud-  its  iiuep- 
tion  as  a  Spanish  lori.  shows  mai  ks  ol  a  new  industiial  siabditv 
against  a  batkgioinid  ol  nu memoes  ol  its  illustrious  past,  lis  wiiU- 
main  street.  Atlamit  A\euue.  lined  with  l)usiius>  Uuades  ol  ilie 
sevemics.  eighties,  and  nine'ies.  its  sidewalks  shaded  with  mcial 
awnings  adapted  i«)  leisuiccl  sjiopping.  has  awakened  i.)  lu  w  atimtv. 
New  leaving,  nt  w  uuinidpal  scr\i(cs.  new  iicreaiioual  and  echua- 
tionalhuillties  arc  i)eiug  plamied.  lis  residential  sticets.  with  iheir 
nianx  Irame  hoitsts.  are  shelteied  l)\  spieadiug  oaks  hung  wuh 
S|)anis!i  moss;  and  liie  dibstones  (ur\e  aiound  ilu  iiccs.  1  he 
glint   ol    blue    watci    is  glimpsed  al    the  end  ol    ihesc  sHi-ets. 

Waiei  lias  been  o!  pi  ime  imixniaiui'  in  ilu  lib  ol  luinan- 
dina.  ihionghoul  its  histoi\  as  a  i)oil.  as  a  i)irate  siionghold.  as  a 
slave-snuiggling  (tnter.  and  as  a  hai  hot  lor  shrimping  and  lishing 
lleets.  It  possesses  ihe  dec  jksI  and  most  si)a(ious  natural  hat  boi  on 
the  east  coast  ol  Mot  icia  (I),  a  lac  tor  in  its  choice  b\  paper  pulp  in- 
terests. The  chaniul  is  ilncf  nnlcs  Irom  the  ocean,  and  the  harbor  eii- 
traiue  ihiough  Cinnbeiland  Sound  is  a  mile  wide.  An  aveiage  clei)lh 
ol  .SO  bet  (2)  is  ntainlained  ai  the-  docks.  The  suirounding  countiA  is 
penetrated  l)\  a  neiwoik  ol  waleiwa\s  reaching  into  a  countiA  tox- 
cred  with  southern  pine  ol  a  kind  mili/ed  l)\  the  wood  pidp  indus- 
trv.  Fciiiandina  is  on  the-  Iniracoastal  \Vaterwa\.  a  i)ic)te(ted  inland 
roiuc    along   which    ihousancls  ol    j)lcasuie-    boats    travel    animallv    be- 
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tween  northern  and  southern  waters.  At  the  foot  of  Atlantic  Avenue 
an  $80,000  basin  accommodates  yachts  and  the  more  hardy  vessels 
that   travrl   the  open  sea. 

Atlantic  Avenue,  locallv  known  as  Center  Street,  dips  iiuo 
water  at  l)oth  ends.  It  traverses  Amelia  Island,  beginning  at  the 
fish  docks  on  the  west,  the  center  of  Fernandinas  nnllion-dollar 
fishing  business,  and  extends  on  the  east  to  Fernandina  Beach  oti 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the  network  of  salt  rivers,  bass,  trout,  and 
snapper  are  plentifid,  marsh  hens  and  other  game  can  be  shot  m 
the  fall,  and  swinnning  is  almost  a  year-round  sport  on  the  beaches. 
Motoring  on  the  14-mile  stretch  of  hard  beach  is  popular.  Races 
are  often  held  here,  with  drivers  from  other  cities  participating. 

Fernandina   shrimp    and   oysters    are    highlv    prized    and    several 
nearbv  eating  places  specialize  in  seafoods. 

An   Island  Frontifr 

When  lean  Ribaut,  French  admiral,  dropped  anchor  in  the  St. 
Marv's  River.  Mav  1  1562.  the  Indians  fled  from  their  villages  but 
returned  when  thev  saw  that  no  depredations  were  committed,  and 
brought  gifts  of  meat,  berries,  and  other  foods.  Fhese  were  the 
Timuquans,  who  became  the  most  civili/ed  of  the  Florida  tribes, 
and  were   known    as   the    Mission    Indians. 

The  names  of  the  vicinitv  have  undergone  many  changes, 
according  to  the  nationality  of  the  explorers  who  came  here.  T  he 
French  explored  the  network  of  waterways  around  Amelia  Island, 
claiming  and  naming  them.  Amelia  Island  was  christened  Isle  dr 
Mai,  in  honor  of  the  season.  The  St.  Mary's  River,  flowing  mto 
Cumberland  Sound  north  of  the  island,  they  named  the  River 
Seine,  because  it  was  "broad  as  the  Seine  from  Havre  de  Grace  unto 
Honfleur  (3).  Later  a  Spanish  mission,  Santa  Maria  de  Sena  (4). 
was  located  on  the  St.  Mary's  River  with  a  recollection  of  the  French 
name  incorporated  in  the  mission  name  Sena,  a  corruption  of  Seine. 
Nassau  Sound  at  the  south  end  of  Amelia  was  called  Serranay. 
probably  an  Indian  name  adopted  by  the  French. 

The  name  Guale  applied  to  Amelia  Island  by  the  Spaniards 
was  probably  of  Indian  origin  and  was  first  used  by  the  Spaniards 
to  designate  a  large  area  on  the  coast,  with  St.  Helena's  Island  as 
military  headquarters.  After  a  series  of  defeats  by  Carolina  settlers, 
what  is  now  Amelia  Island  was  selected  in  1686  bv  the  Spanish 
for  militarv  headquarters,  and  the  name  Guale  became  associated 
with  it.  This  name  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Spanish  version  of 
Quale  in  the  Indian  tongue;  later  the  English  adaptation  was 
♦•Wallie,"  and  still  later,  the  Spaniards  called  the  Island  Santa  Maria. 
Amelia  was  the  English  name  which  survived. 
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Jn  1567,  came  Pedro  Menendez,  Spanish  governor  oi  Florida, 
who  built  a  fort  on  the  island  (5) .  The  native  Tinuuiuans  proved 
to  be  more  adaptable  to  the  ways  of  the  white  men  than  any  oi  the 
Florida  tribes.  Fhey  soon  were  converted  to  Christianity.  Santa 
Maria  mission,  established  between  1597-1602,  on  the  island  was 
one  of  a  chain  of  coast  missions  extending  north  as  far  as  Port  Royal. 
South  Carolina,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  priests 
labored  among  the  Indians.  Grammars,  catechisms,  and  other  books 
were  written  in  the  native  language  as  early  as  1602  (6) ,  and  the 
nati\e  children  used  them  in  learning  to  read  and  write  under  the 
priests'  direction.  Governors  and  bisho])s  made  official  tours  (7). 
This  golden  era  which  lasted  until  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  ended 
with  the  coming  of  the  English    (8) . 

The  Sjjanish  authorities  at  St.  Augustine  persuaded  many 
Indian  converts  to  move  from  Georgia  to  Amelia  Island,  so  they 
would  be  close  to  St.  Augustine  (9) .  Spain's  desire  to  bring  their 
Christian  Indians  nearer  to  St.  Augustine  grew  stronger  as  English 
settlements  sj^rang  up  on  the  coast  and  steadily  progressed  south- 
ward   (10). 

A  Spanish  fort,  San  Fernando,  was  built  on  the  island  and  a 
community  now  known  as  Old  Town  grew  up  behind  its  walls. 
Ihe  fort  was  built  in  1686,  only  a  few  years  after  the  great  stone 
fort  at  St.  Augustine  (11).  The  site,  on  a  little  peninsula,  was  well 
chosen.  Guns  of  the  fort  guarded  approach  by  water;  marsh  lay 
on  the  north  and  south;  and  the  only  land  approach  was  from  the 
east,  where  a  gate  and  blockhouse  were  built  to  guard  the  settlement. 
The  mission  priests  were  not  sorry  to  have  the  fort  at  the  far  end  of 
the  island— thev  believed  the  Indians  were  more  tractable  without 
white  associations  other  than  themselves. 

7he  mission  community  was  described  by  a  Quaker,  Jonathan 
Dickenson,  who  with  several  companions  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
Florida  coast  in  1696.  They  were  given  an  escort  to  the  lx)rders 
of  C:arolina  by  the  governor  of  Florida.  They  s|K'nt  one  night  on 
Santa  Maria.  Dickenson  related:  "An  hour  before  Sun-set  we 
got  to  the  town  call'd  St.  Mary's:  This  was  a  Frontier,  and  a 
Garrison  Town:  the  Inhabitants  were  Indians,  with  some  Spanish 
Soldiers.  We  were  conducted  to  the  Warehouse,  as  the  Custom  is, 
for  every  Town  hath  a  Warehouse;  Or,  as  we  understood,  these 
Houses  were  either  for  their  Times  of  Mirth  and  Dancing,  or  to 
lodge  and  entertain  Strangers.  The  House  was  about  81  feet 
diameter,  built  round  with  32  Scpiares,  in  each  Scpiare  a  Cabin 
about  8  feet  long,  of  a  good  Height,  being  painted  and  well  matted. 
The  C:entre  of  the  Building  was  a  Quadrangle  of  20  feet,  being 
open  at  Top,  against  which  the  House  is  built;  thus  this  Quadrangle 


is  the  I'lacc  thcv  Uance.  having  a  grca.  Kirr  in  ihc  Mi.l.Hc.  One  of 
the  Sqnarcs  ..f  this  BnildiuK  is  ll>c  C;a.cway  ..r  Passage  ....  1  he 
W«n.en  Natives  ..f  these  Towns,  clothe  then.selves  whh  the  Moss 
of  the  Trees,  n.aking  Gowns  and  I'^'-cats  thereof  wh.ch  at  a 
Distance,  or  in  the  Night  lo..ks  very  neat.  '-'  '!"'-.  "^'>;„;7, 
saw.  were  kept  to  Sch,K>l  in  the  C;ht.r.h,  t  .e  ^ m,  hcng  the.r 
School-Master.    This  was  the  largest  tt)wn  of  all      (I/)  • 

Even  as  earlv  as  1(>99  the  E.iglish  Ki.ig  had  gran.e.l  territoi-y 
to  Carolina  which  included  the  nortlurn  half  of  ''';•  l'^";';;;''^ 
of  Florida.  Withdrawal  from  the  disputed  terr.tory  had  axa.led 
1  Spanish  nothing,  for  Queen  .Vnnes  War  gave  "-  Carol.n  a 
a  desred  excuse  to  attack  Florida.  In  ^^l"*""^'-  "":,/,,,  I"^'' 
fisht  took  place  on  Santa  Maria  Island  I.e.ween  the  Span.sh  and  a., 

art.  of  50<.  white   n.en  and   300   Intlians   '"V'm'""""'"'!.^ The 
of    South    Caroli..a.        Fourteen    vessels    can.e.l    Moores    -.e..     the 
s,naller  craft   going   hv   wav  of   the   .nlant     1--^-      l        (on   wa. 
captured,    the   .nissio.,   was   tlestroyed,    and    u    .s    '''«   "        '  •;' 
priests  as  well  as  n.anv  Indians  were  ca.r.e.l   into  .apt.Mtv    (M). 

There  was  little  securitv  after  this  date  for  the  Indians  and 
Spaniards  on  the  island.  Following  M.x.re  can.e  Barnwell,  Hughes. 
Palmer.  Nairn,  and  Oglethorpe,  with  large  l.a.xls  of  I.td.an  all.es. 
and  the  .Santa  Maria  i.thabi.an.s  were  for.ed  to  flee.  ()..  Oconee 
Island  in  Okefe....kee  swa.np.  a  ntnulKV  of  the  India.,  reft.gees 
built  a  town,  living  for  ge.,e.atio.,s  the.eafur  in  cou.ple.e  .solat.on. 
A  Spanish  map  of  1768  says: 

"Laijoon   and   Island  ol    Oconc,   in   ^vhich   there   is  a 
village    c,l    Indians    of    the    Nation    of     liniuquanos, 
whose   forl)ears   uere   all   Catholies.    and    in   the   first 
year  of   the   present   centiirv,   on    the   site   where   the 
British  attacked  St.  Augustine,   taking  the  place  and 
binning    the    houses,    the     aforementioned     Indians 
went    there,    where    in    Consecp.ence    of    the    British 
having  comp.ered   Florida,   thev   lived  without    com- 
municating     (in     the     religious     sense-taking     com- 
munion.     In   other   words,   they   were    not  observing 
Catholic    rites)      (translators    note).       All    that    is 
known  of  them  is  that  they  retain  the  Catholic  faith, 
wearing  large  Rosaries  around  their  necks"     (14) . 
Oglethorpe,  scouting  furtively  in  Spanish  fields  in   1735,  found 
peach  and  orange  trees  flourishing  on  deserted  S^ita  Mar..   Is  and^ 
Because   the   island  was  so    beautiful,    lie   re-named   it    in    honor   of 
the  princess  Amelia,  young  sister  of  George  II  of  England   (15). 
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Claiming      the     St.     Johns 
Ri\er  as  the  southern  bound- 
arv    of    Georgia,    Oglethorpe 
built    a    small   fort    on    Amel- 
ia   Island   in    1786.      Later   in 
the    sa'ue    year    the    S})anish 
L'ONernor  made  a  treaty  with 
the    (ieorgia   governor   which 
designated   territory   north   ot 
the     St.     Johns     as     neutral 
mound,    where    neither    Eng- 
lish    nor     Spanish     were     to 
settle    (16).    Accordingly,  Og 
k'thorpe  evacuated  his  Amel 
ia    Island    position.       Madrid 
di-owned       this       argeement, 
however,  and  insisted  that  by 
ihe     treatv     of     1670.     Spain 
owned   all    territory   scmth   ol 
St    Helena's  Soimd    (17).      About    1.500   Spanish   soldiers   were   dis- 
patched from  Cuba  lo  expel  the  English  settlers  in  Georgia,  and  hear- 
ing of  this,  Oglethorpe  restored  the  Amelia  Island  garrison.     He  was 
just  in  time:     in   .April    1737,  thirty  Spaniards  arrived  by  boat,   but 
retreated  when  ihev  found   the  Georgia  men  entrenched    (18). 

In  1737,  danger  of  gunlK>ats  entering  CAimberland  Soimd 
caused  the  Georgians  to  ask  that  one  man-of-war  be  stationed 
at  Amelia  and  erne  |ekvl  Island  (19).  "At  Amelia  is  a  harbor  that 
has  24  feet  at  low  water."  ran  their  report.  The  fiftv  solditTs 
stationed  at  Amelia  fort  distinguished  themselves,  according  to  the 
same  authoritv.  because  thev  had  "applied  themselves  to  cultivate 
and  formed  a  village  at  Amelia"    (20) . 

The  War  of  [enkins  Ear  between  England  and  Spain  broke 
out  in"  1739.  Ihe  Spaniards  opened  hostilities  with  Georgia  by 
killing  two  men  at  Amelia.  In  retaliation.  Oglethorpe  sailed  up 
the  St.  Johns  River  and  seized  forts  Picolata  and  San  Francisco  de 
Pupa,  built  to  guard  the  Spanish  Irail,  which  ran  to  west  Florida 
missions  (21).  Frontiei  posts  were  dangerous  places.  .Soldiers  did 
not  venture  beyond  the  stockade  of  Amelia.  Robert  Miller,  the 
Georgia  trustees'  botanist,  who  had  been  collecting  i)lants  and  rcK)ts 
in  this  region,  informed  the  officials  that  he  would  not  search 
further  because  of  the  Spaniards.  Even  in  Savannah,  people 
became  so  frightened  that  magistrates  published  an  order  forbidding 
anyone  to  depart  from  the  town.  Oglethorpe  reported  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  that  Georgia  settlements  could  not  exist 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSl  RE 


i.  ,lH-  I'huc    ,lu.   a.,uc-.  ha^iM,.   a  «.,«.   Kir.    in   ,luM..I.IU-.   <)"-  .- 
,lH-   S,|„a,rs   ol    il.i^    ll.nl.li.iK    i-   >Ih-   (.a..«as    ...    I'a-^a;^.-    n.-  "<^ 

;;•:„„.',    Xauv. ...     loun.    d,.nK.    ,lu.n,.^h..    u.,,.    ,,,..    N  ,.. 

of   ,lu-    Tro,    nmkinfr   C..m„s   an.l    lV"Koats    ,  un,,l     ,vlu         a,    a 
DiMan.v.   ..,    in    ,1,.-    Ni.lu    looks    ^.■n    ,ua,.  lu ma.a         oss        > 

saw,   wcr.-    k.,"    <"    '>''-'"'    '"    "'<■    '•'>'"•''>•";,.     I.';''     '" '"^    """ 
School-Nfas.cr.      This  was  llu-  lai-oi   lown  ol  all      (I-). 

Kv.n   as   ca.lv   as    l(i-»'.t   Uu-    Kn,>.lisl.    K.ni;    ha.l   5;.ani,<l    .mi.on 
,„    Carolina    wl.i.l.    in.ln.Ud    .he-    nonlu.n    hall    ol     .lu-    |Knn,sula 
.,f    Klori<la.       Wi.luhawal    fn.n,    Uu-    <lis,,uu.l    ,<namn    '^      •   ^ '; 
the   S,.a,usl,    nolhin;,.    lo>    (hn-.n    Ann.  s   U  a,    ,a^.    'I-   V'"'  ! 

,,   .lon-.l    .N.ns..   n,    ana.k    Klori.la.       In    ^>l-""'«'      I '"-;•"; 
li,h,  ,....k  ,>la..-  on  San.a   Maria   Man.l   I'-'-'n  ih..  Span.sl    an.l  .  n 
,L.    ol   v'(.   win,.    n,..n   an.l    :m^    In.lians    U.l    I.    (.n.rno,    M" 


Kouru.n    \.ss.ls    .arri-.l     Moor.s    nun. 


^\ 


ol    Sonili    Carolina         -                          .    ,       ,                         ii,,.  i,,vi    was 

sn,all.r   .ral,    ;,,.in.    In    was    ol    ,lu    n.lan.     l"-'-^-  '^ 

,,„,,,,,,    „u-    n.ission    was    .l,s,rov.-.l.    an.l     n     ,s    ,  la  n  la 

,,,i,.s,s  as  w.ll  as  n,anv   In.lians  w.r,    .arn.-l   n„o.a|„unv  ,1.1). 

Thm-  was  link'  s,.,,ni,v  alur  ilus  .lau-  lor  ,1...  In.lians  an.l 
,,,a„iar.ls  on  ,Ih-  islan.l.  loUowin,  M.-or..  .a.n.^  Barnw.-ll,  Hnghts. 
Palnur.  Nairn,  an.l  ()s;l.M,or|..-.  will,  lar;,,  l.an.ls  ol  In.l.an  allu-s, 
,„a  ,„.■  San>a  Maria  inhal,i.an,s  w.r.-  lor....l  u,  II.-.-,  On  O...— 
Man.l  in  Ok.-l.-nok.-.  swan,,,  a  nun,l..-r  ol  ,lu-  In.lian  r.  n,.-.-s 
l,„il,  a  n.wn.  livn.j;  lor  5;.-n.-ra,ions  ,lu-r,-ah,-r  in  con,,,!.-,.-  isolauon. 
A   Spanish   niap  <>i    17<)S  savs: 

••lauoon    and    Mancl    <.l    (>(.»nr.    n,    ulndi    iluR-    is   a 
^illaor    ol     Indians    <»l    .In     Nation    ol      1  nnu(|nanos. 
,,Unsv    iorlH-ars   wm-    all    (  a.holics.    and    in    llu-    hrst 
vcar   ol    tin-    piocn.    crninn.    on    ihr    siu     where     tiu- 
'         Briiish   a.tackcd   Si.   Anous.inr.   lakin.i;   thr   phuv   and 
,,i,,,nn<;     llu-     honsc-s.     the-     ah>rcnu-nt  ioncd     Indians 
ucnt     ilu-.v.    uhm-    in    Consc  cpu-iuv    ol     ilu-     Unt.sh 
haxini;   (on(,nc-u-d    Monda.    iluv    livrd    uiihoui    com 
,„,,„i,a,ini;      (in     .lu-     ulio.ons     sense-.  akui<;     o>n.- 
.nnnion.       in    o.lur    words,   tlu-x    were-    noi    ol>snv.ni> 
Catholic     ri.rs)      (  i  .  anslators    note).        All     thai     is 
known  ol   tlu-n,  is  that   ilux   retain  the-  Cathohe    la.ih. 
we-aiiuK  lan^c-  Rosaries  an.n.ul  their  tueks-      (11)  . 
Oolcthorpe-.   snnttin,   tuttivch    in   Spa.nsh    lie-Ids   in    17:^3.   found 


pe-ach   -ttul  ora.i,e-  trees  "nourishi.t,  on   de-se-rte-d   Santa    Maria    Ma.ui 
Because    the    isla.ul    was   so    beantiful.    he    re-nanted    it    ni    honor    r 


)l 


theVrhuess  Amelia.  ^on.I,  sister  ol  (.e-or,e  II  ol   Kn.huul    (15) 
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C:lainiini;      the-      St.      Johns 
Ri\er  a>  the  southern  bouiul 
ar\     ol     (.e-oroia.     ()i;lelhorpc 
biiih    a    small    h)rt    on    .\mel 
ia    Islanel    in    17:^6.      Later    in 
the-     s:rne     \ear     the    Si)anish 
L>()\ernoi    made   a    tieatv    with 
the-    (.e'oi,i;ia    o<)\ernor    which 
desionatecl    teriitoiv    notlh    ol 
llu      Si.      Johns      as      neutral 
ur;)i!nd.     whe-re    neilhe-i     Kni; 
\[s\)      por     Spanish      were      to 
Mille    (Ih)  .     Accoiclinulv.  Oi; 
lethoipe   e'\acualecl    his    Ame-1 
ia     Island    position.       Machid 
diowiu-d        this       aii>ee-nu'nt. 
howtvei.  and   insisieel   that   l)\ 
llu-     iieai\      ol      lh7().     Spain 
owned    all    u-tritor\    soiuh    ol 
St     Hele.ias   Sound     (17).      About     1300    Spanish    soldiers    were    dis- 
patched from  Cuba  to  expel  the  Kni;lish  settlers  in  (.eor-ia.  ane    heai- 
in,^  ol   this.  Oulethorpe  restored  the  .\melia    Islaiul  -an  , son.     He  was 
just    in   lime:'    in    April    17.17.   thiriN    Spaniards   airived   bv    boat,    but 
retreated   when   thev    louiul    ihe   (,e-oroia    nu-n   e-ntreiulud    (IS). 

daiu'c-i      ol     oimboats     enle-iini;     ( .umbel  laiul     Sound 


In      17:^7. 


caused  llu-  (.eorwiaiis  to  ask  that  one  man-ol-war  be  siati.MUcl 
at  ,\melia  and  on'e  jckxl  Island  (1!)).  "At  Amelia  is  a  harbor  that 
has  21  bet  at  low  water."  ran  their  report.  Ihe  liliN  soldiers 
stationed  at  .\melia  h>rt  clist  inouislucl  iliemseb  es.  according  to  the 
sanic  amhoriu.  because  thc-\  had  "applied  tlu-mse-lves  lo  culiisale 
and   formed  a   xillai^e-  at    Amelia"    (20). 

The    War    ol     le-nkins    Kar    belwee-n     Knolancl    and    Spain     broke 
,,in     in     17.1!».        Ihe    Si)aniaicls    opened    hostilities    with    (.eor^ia    1)\ 
killino    iwo    nun    at    Amelia.       In    retaliation.    O-lethorpe    sailed    up 
Ihc  SL    |ohns   River  and   sei/ed    loris   Picolaia   and   San    Fiaiuisco  (Ic 
Pupa,    built    to   -uarcl    the-   Spanish     Irail.   which    ran    to   west    Florida 
missions    (21).      Krontiei    posts   were   claiii^erous    places.      Soldiers   did 
not    venture    l)e-\.>nd    the    stockade    ol     Amelia.       Robert     Miller,    the 
(;eoroia  trustees-   botanist,   who  had   been   collecting    plants  and   roots 
in    this    re-ion.    inlornud    the    ollieials    that     he    would     not     scare  h 
further     because     ol     the     Spaniards.         Kven     in     .Savannah,     pc-ople 
became  so  IriKhiened  that   maoistraies  published  an  order  h)rl)iclclinj. 
anyone  to  depart  from  the  town.     ()i>k'lhorpe  reported   to  the-   Lords 
of    Trade  and   Plantations   that    (;e-ori^ia   settlemeiiis   could    not    exi.st 
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unless   St.  Augustine  were   captured    (22). 

In  1740,  St.  Augustine  was  besieged  for  two  months  by  Ogle- 
thorpe's army  ot  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  colonials;  but  the 
attempt  to  capture  the  great  fort  failed,  because,  it  was  clamied. 
the  South  Carolina  ships  did  not  carry  out  their  part  of  the  cam- 
paign (23) .  English  coast  defenses  were  strengthened  thereafter  lor 
the  settlements  had  news  thai  Spain  w(mld  retaliate.  Smce  Fort 
William,  on  the  south  end  of  (Cumberland  Island  (overlookuig  the 
entrance  to  Cumberland  Sound)  was  one  of  the  strong  posts,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Amelia  Island  fort,  just  opposite,  was  abandoned 
and  its  garrison  added  to  that  of  Fort  William    (24)  . 

Spanish  i^rivateers  swarmed  along  the  coast  endangering  English 
shipping.  Reports  of  the  massing  of  Spanish  armies  kept  conung 
to  Savannah.  In  1742  came  the  expected  Spanish  attack.  Finding 
Fort  William  prepared  to  resist,  the  Spanish  fleet  of  32  ships  aban- 
doned the  attempt,  and  sailed  instead  to  St.  Simon's  Island  and 
landed  an  army.  1  he  two  forces  met  at  the  battle  of  BlcK)dy  Marsh. 
Two  hundred  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  as  many  more  were  cap- 
tured. This  decisive  defeat  left  the  coast  as  far  as  the  mouth  ot  the 
St.  Johns  River  in  control  of  the  English. 

In  1748  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  England  and  Spain, 
and  for  14  vears  thereafter-  Amelia  Island,  although  a  Spanish 
possession,  remained  a  sort  of  no-man's-land,  comparatively  sate 
for  Englishmen.  Some  of  the  soldiers  probably  remained  in  the 
little  settlement  they  had  built  there.  Then  the  French  and  Indian 
War  drew  Spain  into  the  struggle  long  enough  to  lose  the  whole 
of  Florida  to  England    (26)  . 

The  Anglicizing  of  Amki.ia 

When  in  1763,  Florida  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  England,  a  def- 
inite boundarv  at  the  St.  Mary's  River  was  set  for  the  province  (27) . 
Thus  Fernandina  again  became  the  border  town  of  Florida,  a  situa- 
tion which  was  to  have  further  significance  thirteen  years  later  when 
the  American  Revolution  broke  out. 

The    English    divided    Spanish    Florida    into    East    Florida    and 
West  Florida,  a  division  that  continued  through  the  second  Spanish 
occupation,  and  into  the  American  territorial  era.     It  was  the  basis 
for    the    establishment    of    the    first    two    counties,    St.    Johns    ami 
Escambia.     Amelia  lay  on   the  northern   l)oundary  of  East   Honda. 
A  town  on  Amelia  Island,  labeled  Egmont  Town,  with  regular 
streets  laid  out,  appears  on  an  English   map  of   1767,   prepared   lor 
the  Earl  of  Egmont,  one  of  the  Lords  of   Irade  and  Plantations,  the 
Parliamentary   Committee    which    governed    the    American    colonies 
(28)    He  obtained  bv  grant  a  tract  on  the  north  end  of  the  island  and 
because  of  a  government  bounty  on  indigo,  developed  a  large  plan- 
tation to  produce  this  crop    (29).     Indigo  still  grows  wild   in  this 
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■"'""l,',   Maxh    1774,  Willian.   Bar.ra.n,  no.ccl   Ix.ianis..  on  his  tour 
..f   e':.    Horu-a   in   ,.re,.ara.ion   for   re,..n   <>\^^^^    "^^^^^^Z^l 
ot  this  ntwcs,   English  .erritory.  visued  .  n.cha   '^'-'''      "     'f  ^ 
„n   the   northern   coast  of  the   island,   ualkcd   throu«      "-     -"^  ;>;; 
nahn  lores,   that  is  now  a  State  Park     see  K.rt  C  md  )     «"  '  <"     ^, 
a  little  creek      Ihis  nu.st  have  heen  the  present  (-laiks  (.uck,  th  n 
caVJats  Creek,  lor  the  n.anaKcr  of  the  K^nu....  plan.at.on,  who 
rteS'f^ar.ran,  over  the  isla.td    (3..)  .   Interested    "  arc^e.  ogy  as 
well  as  other  features  of  the  area.  Bartran.  wrote,     On  Egmont  es- 
Ta      are  several  very  large  Indian  t.n.u.li.  which  -7-' "^  "f^-;^ 
,„oun.s.   so    nan.ed    f.on.    that    nafon    ol    Ind.ans   who    •'-'^  ;'-'^^^ 
here,    after    bein,    .Iriven    fron,    their    na.tve    settle.t.en  s    on      h 
,„ain    near    OReethee    River.       He.e    thev    wete    7'.-'''     '\,';"X 
bv   the  Carolinians   and   Creeks,   and    a.    length   slant   b       1  o 

,,ucr<.rs.    ami    .heir    Imnes    en.on.be.l    in    these    heaps    ol    cauh    and 

shells'    (3.H).  ,     ,     .„ 

Bartran,  was  i,„p,essed  wi,l,  ,he  fer.llity  of  the  dark  ha,,,- 
„,ockv"  soil.  Florida  l,a„n„ocks  a,e  fertile  s,m„s  whose  so,l  .s 
co,n|M.sed  of  leaf  ,n..nld.  In  conttas,  .0  the  pine  loiesls  elsewhere 
a  varietv  of  trees  marks  these  delightful  areas-oak.  n.agnol.a.  bay 
and    Rtnn    trees    usually    be.ng    found    therein.       The    botants,    was 

an.a.ed  that  such  a  spot  with  the  "finest  ''a"''<'V';  ;'^'''"  '  mai.dv 
shotd<l  still  l,c.  so  la.king  in  settles,  and  .ondudec  .  «-  "^ "'> 
iK-cause  like  the  other  coast  islands,  it  was  otcupietl  I.n  a  laigc  ts- 
tZcm)  A  few  |«.or  fatnilies  were  allowed  to  live  on  the  pro,K.rty 
Xer  .lev  raised  at.le.  horses,  swine  and  poultry,  but,  he  sa.d  these 
eo,,le  wete  still  liable  to  be  raided  by  pirates  and  then  homes 
lurned.    lUsi.les  .he  n.ain  ..op  of  indigo,  co..ou,  <,....    "•;<       ;f  ;; 

•' riw.  /rktton       he   wrote.      IS   plaiitt'Ci   (>iii\ 
/iwwsiioi«»i\    were   "lovvn.         1  "t    coiion.      n^    v>iv»iv^.  | 

ir  r  .".-  '  la^  of-pc..,..c.  ius.  enough  for  '''^  f-;"|-- ''X; 
tion    thev  plan,   .wo  species  of  i,.  .he  annual  and  Wes.    Ind.an,   .ht 
ner   is   low,   and    plan.ed   every    vear;    .h.'    1«.  Is   o     .Ins   a.e   verv 
ar'e    a...l    -he   phlox    l-.g.   s'rong.    and    perfectlv    wht.e     the    Wes 
X'u    is  a  .all  pe>e..uial  pla..,.  .he  stalk  somewhat  shrubby,  several 
w".    h  rise   up   f...n.   .!>'■   ."...    f'>-    several   years  sttccess.vely.   the 
st,n     of   the   lonucr   year   be.ng   k.Ued    bs    the   winter   Irosts.       1  he 
o       of   this   latter   species   are    no,    -p.i-c   so   la,ge   as   those   ol     he- 
he  laceous  cotton,  b...  .he  flox,  or  wool,  is  long,  extremely  f.ne,  s.lky 
.„  Iwhi.e       .\  ,.la.,.a.io..  of   this   kin<l   will    las.   several   yea...   w.th 
;      iJ  at     lalH.u    and  care,  whereas  the  an.u.al  sort  ts  plan.ed  every 
X       The  West   Indian  cotton  he  described  beca.ne  k.jow..  as  the 
•ea'sland  cotton  and  forn.ed  the  ,nai.,  crop  of  An.el.a  Island  plan.a- 
tions  after  the  America.,  Revolu.ion    (33) . 

Bartram,  is  an  apparent  effort  to  interest  settlers,  wrote  further 
of    Amelia  The   coasts,   sounds,   a.td    inlets,  envnonn.g   these-   is- 

lands, alK.un<l  with  a  variety  of  excellent  fish,  particularly  rock.  bass. 
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dnnn.  nu.llctl,  shccpshcacl,  whilinK,  i>ro<^>cr,  IIou.kUt.  sea  t.ou 
(this  last  seems  tc,  l)e  a  species  ol  cod),  skate,  skipjack,  and 
stinurav.  I  he  shark,  and  ^reat  black  stingray,  are  insatiable  canni- 
bals and  very  troublesome  to  the  lishennen.  Ihe  bays  and  lagoons 
are  stored  with  ovsters,  and  a  variety  ot  other  shell  fish,  crabs,  shninp. 
etc.  The  clams,' in  particular,  are  large,  their  meat  white,  lender, 
and  delicate"    (34). 

Of  the   inland   wateiwav.   he   reported,   "  There   is  a   large   space 
betwixt  nhis   chain   of   sea-coast    islands   and    the    mainland,    perhaps 
generallv   near   three    leagues    in    breadth;    but    all    this   space    is    not 
covered  with  water:    I   estimate  nearly  two-thirds  ol    it   to  consist   ()t 
low  salt  plains,  which  produce  barilla,  sedge,  rushes,  etc.  and  which 
border  cm  the  mainland,  and  the  western  coasts  of  the  islands.      i  he 
east    sides    of    these    islands    are,    h)r    the    most     part,    clean,    hard, 
sandv   beaches,   exposed   to   the   wash   of   the   ocean.      Uelween   these 
islands  are  the  mouths  of  entrance  of  some  rivers,  which  run  down 
from  the  continent,  winding  about   through   these  low  salt   marshes, 
delivering  their  waters  into  the  sounds  which  are  very  extensive,  ca- 
pacious harbors,  from  three  to  five  and  six  to  eight  miles  over,  and 
communicate  with  each  other  by   parallel  salt   rivers,  or  passes    that 
flow  into  the  sound:  thev  afford  an  extensive  and  secure  inland  nax- 
igaiion   for  more  craft,  such  as  large  schooners,  sloops,   pettilaugers, 
boats,    and    canoes;    and    this    inland    communicaticm    of    waters   ex- 
tends along  the  sea-coast  with  but  few  and  short  interruptions    irom 
the    bav   of   Chesapeake,    in    X'iiginia.    to    the    Mississippi,    and    how 
much  further  1  know  not,  perhaps  as  far  as  Vera  Cru/ '    (.H.)) . 

Geological  theory  regarding  the  islands  was  also  included, 
"Whether  this  chain  of  seacoast  islands  is  a  step,  or  advance,  which 
this  part  of  our  continent  is  now  making  on  the  .Atlantic  Ocean, 
we  must  leave  to  future  ages  to  determine.  Hut  it  seems  evident, 
even  to  demonstration,  that  these  salt  marshes  adjoining  the  coast 
of  the  main,  and  the  reedv  and  grassy  island  and  marshes  in  the 
river,  which  are  now  overflowed  at  every  tide,  were  formerlv  high 
swamps  of  firm  land,  affording  forests  of  cypress,  magno- 
lia grandiflora,  oak,  ash,  sweet  bay,  and  other  timl^er  trees,  the 
same  as  are  now  growing  on  the  river  swamps,  whose  surface  is  two 
feet  or  more  above  the  spring  tides  that  flow  at  this  day;  and  it 
is  plainly  to  be  seen  bv  everv  planter  along  the  coast  of  Carolina, 
Ge(>rgia,'and  Florida,  to  the  Mississippi,  when  they  bank  in  these 
erassv  tide  marshes  for  cultivation,  that  thev  cannot  sink  their 
drains  above  three  or  four  feet  below  the  surface,  before  they  come 
to  strata  of  cypress  stumps  and  other  trees,  as  close  together  as  they 
now  grow    in   the   swam])s"    (36) . 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  .American  Revolution,  Florida  remained 
loval  to  England.  Fort  Tonvn  was  erected  by  the  British  on  the 
northern  coast  of  .Amelia  near  where  Fort  Clinch  now  stands    (38) . 
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It  was  named  for  the  fierv  1  ory  who  was  governor  of  Florida  in  the 
last  nine  vears  of  British  rule.  In  May  1777  American  forces  under 
Colonel  Samuel  Elbert  landed  near  the  fort.  Us  defenders  must 
have  withdrawn,  for  it  was  not  until  an  American  patrol  met  a 
British  force  on  the  southern  end  of  the  island  that  an  engage- 
ment took  place.  The  British  killed  an  American  officer  and 
wounded  two  soldiers;  in  retaliation  Colonel  Elbert  binned  houses 
and  destroyed   the   cattle   on   the   island    (39)  . 

In  1777,  a  British  force  under  Captain  James  M.  Prevosi  sur- 
prised an  American  camp  at  Thomas'  Swamp  on  Nassau  River, 
The  southern  portion  of  Amelia  River.  All  but  tifty  Americans 
fled,  though  the  remnant  fought  until  obliged  to  retreat.  Eight 
\mericans  were  killed  and  thirtv-one  captured,  including  two  cap- 
tains. Before  Captain  Prevost  could  intervene,  Indian  allies  ot 
the   British   murdered   half  of   the   captives    (40)  . 

General    Robert    Howe    invaded    Florida    in     1778    with    3,000 
Americans   (41)  .  Manv  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  St.  Mary's 
and  the  St.   Johns  Rivers,  especially  at  Nassau   Bluff,  on  the  north- 
ern   shore    of    Nassau    River,    and    at     Alligator    Creek.        At    the 
present  town  of  C:allahan.  300  American  cavalry  attacked  450   Brit- 
ish on  June  30th  without  decisive  results  for  either  side    (42)  .      1  he 
American    invasion   was   a   failure,    attributable    more    to   losses    froin 
illness  than  from  fighting.     After  500  Americans  had  died,  a  council 
of  war  was  held  at  Fort  Tonyn  on  Julv  1 1th,  and  the  armv  withdrew 
(43)      Several  American  soldiers  remained  on  Amelia  Island,  m  Old 
Town,  where  their  lots  were  recorded  on  the  town  chart  as  belonging 
to  them  but  with  "no  record  of  uansfer  of   title  trom   the  original 
owner"    (44) . 

The  population  of  Florida  during  the  Revolution  increased 
as  the  fortune  of  the  British  waned  in  the  colonies  to  the  north. 
Wealthy  Tories  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  brought  their 
slaves,  and  other  p<^rtable  possessions  to  Florida.  Fonyn,  the  Eng- 
lish Governor  of  East  Florida,  was  so  successful  in  his  energetic 
campaign  to  attract  these  settlers,  that  when  Clornwallis  surrendered, 
there  were  16,000  English  in  the  province  (45) .  Plantations  were  es- 
peciallv  numerous  in  northeast  Florida,  along  the  Halifax  and 
Nassau  Rivers.  Ihe  latter  river  was  named  by  settlers  for  the 
West  Indian  city  of  that  name. 

At  first,  the  American  Revolution  seemed  to  have  little  signif- 
icance for  Florida,  other  than  the  migration  into  it  of  many 
British  refugees  from  the  Southern  States  (46) .  However,  in  Febru- 
ary 1783  Governor  Tonyn  received  notice  from  England  that  by  the 
preliminarv  articles  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Florida  had  been  ceded  to 
Spain,  and  English  citizens  were  given  18  months  in  which  to  leave 
the  province   (47) . 

This  news  was  a  stunning  blow  to  the  settlers,  who  had  been  en- 
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couraged  by  the  British  Government  U)  come  to  Florida  (48).  Fheir 
move  had  entailed  great  losses  and  remaining  funds  had  been  exi>end- 
ed  in  new  homes,  seeds  for  crops  and  other  necessities.  In  spite  of  piti- 
ful pleas  to  the  mother  country  for  intercessicm,  the  British  were 
forced  to  evacuate  the  territory-going  to  the  Bahamas.  West  Indies, 
\ova  Scotia,  and  England    (49)  . 

Amelia  Island  was  selected  as  the  point  of  embarkation,  because 
of  its  capacious  harl>or.  Long  lines  of  wagon  trains  came  to  the 
shores,  and  many  small  boats  also  dumped  their  cargoes  there. 
Mountains  of  baggage,  tented  colonies  of  settlers  with  their  slaves, 
cattle,  harvested  crops,  and  even  naval  stores  extended  for  miles 
around  the  Amelia  settlement.  Confusion,  distress  and  terror 
prevailed  (51).  For  a  year  bandits,  among  them  the  American  desert- 
er, Daniel  McGirt,  preyed  upon  unprotected  travelers,  until  finally 
two  troops  of  horsemen  were  delegated  to  check  the  reign  of  terror. 
In  spite  of  this  protection,  houses  continued  to  be  plundered  and 
burned,  while  horses,  cattle,  and  Negroes  were  stolen  throughout 
the  months  of  moving.  Natives  were  so  afraid  of  McGirt  that  they 
refused  to  form   a   posse   to  capture  him    (52)  . 

In  Mav  1783  a  convoy  of  food  ships  arrived  at  Amelia  and  was 
held  until  September  so  that  the  settlers  might  harvest  their  crops 
and  thus  have  food  to  take  to  their  new  homes  (53)  .  No  money  was 
available,  for  sales  of  property  soon  glutted  the  market  so  that 
little  could  be  gained  therefrom.  Governor  Parr  of  Nova  Scotia 
described  one  transport  with  200  Florida  refugees  as  "miserable 
wretches  without  a  shilling,  naked,  destitue"    (54)  . 

In  June,  the  first  ships  left  for  Jamaica  and  New  Providence 
and  two  ships  sailed  for  England.  Planters  owning  Negroes  pre- 
ferred the  \Vest  Indies.  A  few  embarked  in  privately  chartered  ves- 
sels (55) ,  carrying  the  lumber  of  demolished  woioden  houses,  for  reas- 
sembling in  tiie  new  land.  By  1784  hundreds  of  Florida  planters 
were  in  the  West  Indies  and  seven  more  transports  left  the  St.  Mary's 
River  ihat  year   (56) . 

S<jme  of  the  dis|x>ssessed  still  lingered  in  America,  sending 
petition  after  j>etition  to  England  in  the  hope  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  reconsider  holding  Florida  (57)  .  TransiK)rts  were  still 
leaving  Amelia  in  October  1784;  evacuation  was  not  formally  com- 
pleted until  November  19,  1785,  when  two  trans}K)rts  sailed  for 
England  with  Governor  Tonyn,  his  officers  and  their  familes    (58) . 

Ihk   Sembi.anck   of   Spanish    Author rrv 

As  soon  as  Spanish  officialdom  was  established,  the  few  settlers 
remaining  in  Florida  petitioned  the  new  governor,  Zes|>edes.  to 
confirm  the  grants  to  land  they  had  held  under  British  rule.  Ihis 
was  usually  done,   the  only  condition   being  a  change  pf  allegiance 
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from  England  to  Spain  (59)  .  The  Egniont  property  on  Amelia  Island 
however  formed  part  of  a  grant  confirmed  to  Don  Donungo  Fer- 
nandez the  whole  known  as  "Eliza"  or  "Louisa"  plantation  (60)  .  An- 
other part  of  D(m  Fernandez'  grant.  Yellow  Hluff  plantation,  includ- 
ed the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Fernandina    (61)  . 

The  town,  however,  was  not  named  for  Don  Fernandez.  He 
found  a  village  bearing  that  name  on  his  tract,  so  evidently  the 
name  of  Egmont  had  not  persisted.  Among  other  |>ossibilities  (6^) 
the  Spanish  fort  of  1680,  San  Fernando,  mav  be  considered  as  a  source 
of  the  name  In  1831,  the  Spanish  Clount  of  Fernandina.  cruising 
American  waters  in  his  yacht,  visited  the  town  because  of  its 
name. 

Don  Fernandez  left  the  management  of  his  i)lanlation  to  his 
wife  who  set  the  acreage  out  in  orange  trees  and  managed  her  house- 
hold and  slaves  wiselv.  Fernandez  was  an  astronomer  and  spent 
a  large  part  of  his  time  in  a  little  summer  house  "star-gazing."  Mrs. 
Fernandez  outlived  her  husband  and  in  her  will  charged  her  chil- 
dren with   the  care   of   all    aged   slaves    (63) . 

Yrom  17%  to  1811.  Amelia  Island  was  comparatively  (juiet  (64), 
though  a  small  garrison  of  10  men  was  kept  at  Fort  San  Carlos  under 
Commandant  Lopez.  Relations  between  the  inhabitants  seem  to 
have  been  amiable.  In  the  earlv  days  there  was  apparently  no  idea 
of  segregating  Negroes  for  manv  free  Negroes  owned  lots  in  various 
sections  of  the  town.  Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  manv  Indians  who  came  to  town  to  trade.  To  avoid 
trouble  townspeople  kept  out  of  sight  when  the  Indians  grew  fren- 
zied from  drink.  As  soon  as  their  savage  guests  became  insensible  the 
townsmen  laid  them  in  their  canoes  like  sardines,  and  towed  them 
to  the  opposite  shore.  Finallv  it  became  necessary  to  insist  that 
onlv  four  boats  with  three  Indians  in  each  be  allowed  m  town  at 
the  same  time.  Soldiers  fnmi  blockhouses,  built  on  Bells  River 
and  Lanceford  Creek,  enforced  this  decree    (65)  . 

In  1807  Fernandina  became  internationally  notoricms.  Jeffer- 
son's Embargo  Act  closed  American  ports  to  shipping  at  a  time  when 
American  commerce  with  all  countries  of  Eiuope  was  enjoying  a 
robust  growth.  At  once  the  little  Spanish  town  across  the  American 
border  became  a  resort  for  ships  of  all  nations.  Foreign  vessels 
thronged  its  port  and  wharves  were  piled  with  goods  destined  to  be 
snmggled  into  the  United  States.  Three  large  trading  firms  had 
wliarves  and  offices  there-Hibberson  &  Yonge,  Forbes  &:  Co.  (suc- 
ce^sors  to  Panu>n.  Leslie  k  Co.)  .   and  Sibbald   R:  Rethune    (66)  . 

A  sinister  chapter  in  Fernandinas  history  opened  in  1808.  In 
that  year  the  United  States  forbade  further  importation  of  slaves 
fnmi  Africa,  while  conversely  the  demand  for  slaves  was  increasing 
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with  the  spread  of  plantations  in  the  South  and  West.  So,  contra- 
band slave  trade  was  added  to  the  profitable  smuggling  enterprises 
of  Fernandina.  Violence  more  desperate  even  than  that  of  recent 
prohibition  days  underlaid  the  trade,  for  a  captain  caught  smug- 
gling slaves  was  subject  to  the  death  penalty.  Hence  human  cargoes 
would  be  dumped  o\erboard  if  too  hard  pressed  by  the  U.S.  patrol 
(67) .  If  the  Fernandina  port  could  be  reached,  however,  the  slave-ship 
owner's  investment  was  saved.  So  important  did  this  profitable 
trade  become  that  Lopez,  the  Spanish  commandant,  discreetly  peti- 
tioned the  g()\ernor  at  St.  Augustine  for  more  warehouse  space  so 
that  ships  might  dispose  of  cargoes  "temiKnarily"  deposited  at 
Fernandina. 

Gaining  that  much  desired  port  was  not  easy,  however,  lor 
hijackers  concealed  their  swift  barks  behind  the  little  marsh  islands 
in  the  vicinity,  and  pounced  u|K)n  many  unlucky  traders  as  they 
came  in  sight.  Pierre  and  jean  Lafilte  found  this  a  paying  locality 
and  were  thought  to  have  visited  Fernandina  (()8) .  Some  traders 
bought  immunity  and  others  shared  profits  with  the  hijackers.  Few 
planters  of  the  area,  American  or  Spanish,  were  without  some  con- 
nection with  these  slave  ventures. 

rhere  were  many  planters  on  and  near  the  island  by  1810.  Don 
Domingo  Fernandez  received  his  grant  on  the  north  end  ol  the 
island  in  1808.  In  1809  the  Browards  (originally  spelled  Brevvard) , 
Bellamvs,  Harrisons,  ONeils  and  Fitzgeralds  arrived  in  a  lK>dy  Irom 
South  Carolina,  landing  first  on  the  south  end  of  Amelia,  where 
they  pitched  their  tents.  Lhe  men  reported  to  the  (ommandam  at 
Fort  San  Carlos  and  later  went  to  St.  Augustine  to  register  claims 
to  plantations  on  the  island  and  along  the  Nassau  River.  Many 
of  these  planters  cultivated  their  grants  until  the  War  iK'tween  the 
States.  Capt.  James  Smith  (father  of  Martha  Reid,  wife  of  a  governor 
of  Florida)  had  several  plantations,  one  at  Sawpit  Bluff,  others  at 
Pumpkin  Hill,  Black  Hammock  and  Lunny  Grant  (69)  .  The  Fitz- 
patricks  and  Browards  lived  at  Cedar  Point.  Hibberson  ,the  trader, 
tried  the  role  of  planter,  experimenting  with  coffee  on  the  marsh 
islands,  using  cut  marsh  grass  as  fertilizer.  He  hoped  that  the  fogs 
would  temper  the  cold,  but  the  lender  coffee  plants  did  not  prospeF. 

Fernandina  grew  so  rapidly  and  irregularly  that  in  1811  the 
Spanish  Government  decided  to  replot  the  town  (70).  1  hose  who 
moved  their  houses  to  conform  to  the  new  plan  received  a  lot  or  half 
lot  adjacent  to  their  i)roperty  as  a  reward,  .\mong  several  residents 
whose  moves  were  recorded  was  Isabel  Jardine,  wife  of  a  wealthy 
planter,  who  maintained  a  town  house  as  a  refuge  during  Indian 
raids. 
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Feriiandina  s  remarkable  prosperity  made  the  town  a  more  and 
more  tempting  morsel  in  the  great  international  game  in  which 
Florida  fiugred  as  a  })awn.  Spain  was  under  the  thumb  of  Napoleon, 
and  many  of  her  American  colonies  were  in  revolt,  distracting  her 
attention  from  Florida.  Meanwhile,  France,  England  and  the 
United  States,  regarding  Florida  as  the  key  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
watched  each  other  to  check  any  move  for  control  there.  Governor 
Folch  of  Florida  begged  in  vain  for  Spanish  reinforcements  against 
the  border  invaders,  and  finallv  in  disgust  wrote  Robert  Smith, 
Secretary  of  State,  that  if  help  did  not  come  before  the  first  of 
the  vear  (1811)  he  woidd  have  to  sinrender  both  the  Floridas  (East 
Florida  and  West  Florida)  to  the  United  States  (71).  Concern  was 
not  iniwarranted;  one  resident  of  Fernandina  wrote  that  he  had 
counted  thirtv-six  English  warships  in  the  harbor  at  one  time  during 
1812. 

I  he  Spanish  Governor's  letter  reached  Washington  aboiu  Jan- 
uary 1st,  and  Madison  innnediately  called  a  secret  session  of  Con- 
gress to  discuss  its  implications.  In  a  bill  passed  by  Congress,  the 
President  was  empowered  to  receive  and  hold  Florida  east  of  the 
Perdido  River,  if  the  local  authorities  were  willing  to  give  it  up  or 
if  there  was  danger  that  a  foreign  power  would  attemj)i  to  occupy 
it.  Foreign  j)ower  meant  England,  for  bv  this  time  it  was  generally 
realized  that  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  England  was 
inevitable,  and  it  was  deemed  essential  to  forestall  the  seizure  of 
Florida   (72). 

The  President  was  authorized  by  C^ongress  to  use  the  army  and 
navy,  if  necessary,  and  to  expend  up  to  $100,000  in  the  occupation 
of  East  Florida;  he  was  further  authorized  to  set  up  a  temporary  gov- 
ernment and  appoint  such  civil,  military  and  judicial  officers  as  he 
saw  fit.  President  Madison  appointed  General  George  Matthews 
and  Colonel  John  McKee  as  commissioners  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill    (73). 

In  their  instructions  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  "con- 
ceal from  general  observation  the  trust,  with  that  discretion  which 
the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  inidertaking  required."  If  the 
local  authority  was  inclined  to  surrender  in  an  "amicable  manner," 
General  Matthews  was  to  accept  his  abdication  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  "Should  there  be  room"  wrote  Robert  Smith,  "to 
entertain  a  suspicion  of  an  existing  design  of  any  foreign  power 
to  (Kcupy  the  country  in  (juestion  you  are  to  keep  yourselves  on 
the  alert,  and,  on  the  first  inidoubted  manifestation  of  the  approach 
of  a  force  for  that  purpose  you  will  exercise  with  promi)tness  and 
vigor  with  whom  \()u  are  invested  by  the  President  to  pre-occupy 
bv  force  the  territory  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  any  armament  that 
may  be  advanced  to  take  jx>ssession  of  it." 

I  nspite  of  the  admonition  to  secrecy  it  was  common  knowl- 
edge  that    the   United   States   intended    to    take   possession   of   East 
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Flori<ta.  ..„  ..nc  ,.rc.cx.   ...    anoiLc      Wlun  General    Matthews  ar- 
r  ved    he   l<.t>.Kl   the   St.    Mary's   River   alive   v^ith    Urtt.sh   sh.,>,."'g 
engaged  in  snu.ggling  g-xls  in  vi„lati,.n  ..f  L-nited  Stales  ■>,,n.,n,,H.r- 
lation    laws       After   earoftil    inqinry    the    American    deeded    that    it 
would   l.e   i,ni...ssil.le   to   take   peaeehil    possession   of   the    prov.nce. 
Fernandina.  ftee  port  of  entry  sitrce  1808.  was  now  a  P'^^-^'  "J  '^"  , 
siderable  importance,  i.  was  said  that  as  many  as   1..0  s<,  la.e-r  ggcd 
vessels  could  be  seen  at  one  time  within  her  har.x.r.  and   the   tow^ 
had   a   population  of   about   H0(..      The   lucrative   smugg  ing    tra  e 
would  t^ot  be  surrendered  with.mt   a  struggle,   Matthews   feU.  so  he 
recommended  the  en.plovmen,  of  force.     The  plan  he  exoKxd  v^as 
inspired  bv  a  recent  occurence  in  West  Florida;  the  people  ol   East 
FlorKla  were  to  be  encouraged  to  revolt,  declare  the  F";--;^ '"f^ 
pendent,   and   apply   for   annexation    to   the    United    ^  «.;;'';  'Je 
West  coast    people   had   <Ione.      Matthews   th.mgh,   that      200  ;.a..d 
of  arms  anc    fiftv   horseman's  swords  would   be  necessary      and   he 
guaranteed    not    ..nly    that    they    would    reach    the    r.gh,     peopk 
but   that    the    United   .States   would   no.    '-^,';""M~'=^^ J^,^^/   j 
cussed   his   plans   at    length   with   Senator  William    H.    f,  «y<  «>     '^ 
Georgia,  and   felt   sure   that    the   latter  communicated   them   to   the 
President,      A  strong   hint    also   had   been  ofhciallv   given   by  Gcr, 
William  Eustis.  .Secretarv  of  War.   to  create  a   new   local   authoruy 
friendlv   to   the   United   Stares    (74).  ,       „       j     ,• 

Ali  in  all.  Matthews  felt  justified  in  taking  the  Presidents 
silence  for  consent,  so  he  proceeded  to  organize  the  revolution.  H.s 
preparations  took  about  a  year,  which  is  not  surprising  in  view  ot 
the   state  of   communications   ai    that    time. 

.\dventurous  spirits  abounded  along  the  S.  Mary's  River 
which  was  termed  the  •j.nnping  place "  for  criminals  and  despc^rate 
characters,  "Mocasin  boys."  as  titey  were  called  -'^  .^  "fj"  f 
slave  and  cattle  raids  into  the  Intlian  c.mnlry  (7:i)  t<>rt  Alerl. 
bulh  a,  Traders  Hill  on  the  Kings  Road  in  1812.  for  the  express 
pur,K.se  of  checking  smuggling  across  the  l>order.  was  =><lj«^d  J  ^  ^ 
stranee  procedure.  When  a  slave  trader  had  a  cargo  of  Negroes 
Tn''  ..ver  the  Ix.rder.  the  'moccasin  'x-vf /P^J  -J"'>'- 
alarm  through  the  backwoods,  settlers  crawled  into  the  fort,  and 
Ihe  Negroes  were   mar.hed   in  gangs   unobserved   across   the   Georgia 

line. 

Not  only  were  these  adventurous  spirits  ready  ior  any  deed 
of  daring,  especially  one  that  promised  injury  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ty but  an  ideal  leader  was  at  hand  in  the  person  of  John  Mcintosh. 
Manv  years  before  he  had  intrigued  against  the  Spanish  Government, 
had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Morro  Castle.  By  1811, 
he  had  become  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  importance  along 
the   lower  St.  Johns.      Promised   protection    and   reimbursement    by 
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Matthews,  Mcintosh  devoted  himself  to  the  "sacred  cause"    (76)  . 

Matthews  probal)ly  obtained  the  "200  stand  of  arms  and  50 
horsemen's  swords,"  for  on  March  14,  1812,  he  wrote  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  Connnodore  Hugh  Camj)bell  had  furnished 
him  with  "every  assistance  in  his  power"  (77).  In  the  sprnig  of 
1812,  some  200  adveiuurous  "patriots"  assembled  near  the  St.  Mary's 
(78) .  Proceeding  to  organize  a  government  they  established  a  Re- 
public of  Florida  with  General  Mcintosh  as  governor  or  director 
and  a  Colonel  Richard  Ashlev  as  military  chief.  The  "patriots' 
adopted  a  white  flag  on  which  was  a  soldier  with  bayonet  charged 
and  the  motto:  .SV;///.v  Ijnjwli-siifnrfnn  U'x  (The  well-being  of  the 
people  is  the  supreme   law)  . 

Thev  were  now  ready  for  ilie  (apture  of  Fernandina.  At 
tliat  time  Don  Jose  Lope/  was  in  command  of  the  fort  and  viewed 
his  garrison  of  ten  men  without  ilhision.  On  March  15th,  Colonel 
.Ashlev  sent  Lopez  an  ultimatum  in  which  he  said  that  rather  than 
have  the  United  Stales  take  possession  of  East  Florida,  the  inhab- 
itants had  decided  to  do  it  themselves,  and  that  they  now  h,?ld 
possession  from  the  St.  Mary's  to  the  St.  Johns  River;  they  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fort.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
move  was  part  of  Matthews'  carefully  considered  plan;  indeed, 
there  is  on  record  testimony  in  a  damage  suit  that  the  Patriot  War 
was  planned  by  Gwieral  Matthews.  On  any  other  supposition  it  is 
highly  fortuitous,  to  say  the  least,  that  exactly  at  this  time  there 
were  in  Fernandina  nine  American  gunboats  under  the  command 
of  Hugh  C:am{)bell.  1  heir  purpose  was  ostensibly  an  innocent  one, 
namely,  to  prevent  smuggling  and  enforce  the  non-importation 
law,  but  significantly,  their  guns  were  turned  on  the  fort  in  Fer- 
nandina  (79) . 

Lopez  sent  messengers  to  Commodore  Campbell  stating  the  de- 
mands of  the  insurgents,  and  incpiiring  if  he,  Campbell,  had  orders 
to  aid  him.  Messengers  were  also  dispatched  to  a  Maj.  Jacint 
LaVai;  who  was  in  command  of  American  troops  at  Point  Peter. 
While  LaVal  replied  that  he  had  no  such  orders.  Campbell  tempo- 
rized and  referred  the  messengers  to  General  Matthews.  These 
messengers  made  no  secret  of  their  knowledge  that  the  "patriots" 
were  Americans  brought  to  Florida  under  the  promise  of  500  acres 
of  land  in  case  the  revolution  succeeded,  and  they  added  tliat  Lopez 
would  never  surrender.     But  Lopez  had  little  choice. 

The  patriots  came  down  the  river  in  boats;  saw  the 
line  of  warships  with  their  guns  l)earing  upon  the  town.  Although 
flying  the  flag  of  a  neutral  power,  everyone  knew  that  the 
warships  were  pre|>ared  to  enforce  the  demand  of  the  "patriots." 
The  Spanish  garrison  marched  out  ten  strong.  Lopez  gave  up 
his  sword,  Mcintosh   hauled  down   the  Spanish   flag  and  raised   the 
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flag  of  the  Republic  of  Florida  at  four  o'clock  on  March   17.    1812 
(80) . 

In  the  articles  of  capitulation  it  was  provided  that  "the  island 
shall,  24  hours  after  the  surrender,  be  ceded  to  the  United  States 
of  America  under  the  express  condition  that  the  port  of  Fernan- 
dina  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  restrictions  on  commerce 
that  exist  at  present  in  the  United  States,  but  shall  be  open  as 
heretofore,  to  British  and  other  vessels  and  produce,  on  paying 
the  lawful  tonnage  and  import  duties;  and,  in  case  of  actual  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  port  of  Fernandina 
shall  be  open  to  British  merchant  vessels  and  produce,  and  consid- 
ered a  free  port  until  the  1st  of  May  1813."  The  articles  were  wit- 
nessed bv  George  Atkinson,  Geo.  I.  F.  Clarke,  Charles  W.  Clarke,  and 
Archibald  Clarke  (81) .  At  noon  on  March  18th,  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  flving  over  the  fort  and  a  company  of  soldiers  under  Lieutenant 
Ridglev  was  on  garrison  dutv,  but  many  citizens  in  ternandina 
remained  loyal  to  the  Spanish  administration,  among  them  Hibber- 
son,  Atkinson.  Cashen.  and  Yonge    (82)  . 

On  the  21st  of  March.  General  Matthews  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  State,  "Enclosed  vou  have  a  letter  from  the  constituted  authorities 
of  East  Florida  requesting  me  as  commissioner  of  the  United  States 
to  take  possession  of  all  that  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
St  Marv's  and  the  St.  Johns  Rivers,  including  the  islands  between 
the  same  which  agreeably  thereto  was  ceded  and  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  through  me  on  the  18th  inst.  .  .  "(83). 

Both  the  Spanish  and  the  English  ministers  at  Washington  pro- 
tested vigorouslv  against  the  occupation  of  Fernandina  and   a  sub- 
sequent movement  upon  St.  Augustine.     Madison  deemed  it  expedi- 
ent  to  say   that    Matthews   had   exceeded   his   instructions   and    that 
he   would  be   dismissed    (84)  .      Governor   Mitchell  of   Georgia   was 
appointed  to  take  his  place.    He  had  luck  neither  with  the  "patriots, 
who   refused  to  lay   down  their   arms,    nor  with   Governor   Estrada, 
who  declined  firmlv  to  make  any  agreement  granting  immunity  to 
the   insurrectionists.'     Governor   Mitchell    thereupon    boldly   sent    to 
Savannah  for  aid.  which  arrived  at  the  same  time  as   the   news^  ot 
the    declaration    of   war   against    England.       Seventeen    British    ships 
and   a    large    quantity    of    timber    lying    in    harbor    were    promptly 
seized.  Governor  Mitchell  was  thanked  by  Madison  for  his     ability 
and    judgment."    and    removed    to    make    room    for    Gen.    Thomas 
Pinckney    (85)  .     This  gentleman  was  cautioned  to  use  only   peace- 
able means  to  take  possession  of  the  province,  unless  some   foreign 
power   attempted    to   seize    it.      Nothing    untoward    seems   to    have 
happened.     Contraband  trade  proceeded  briskly;  cotton  bales  filled 
the   streets,   and   goods   from   all   over   the   world    piled   up    in    the 
warehouses.     In  1813,  however,  the  embargo  was  repealed  and  Fer- 
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nandina  lost  its  commercial  advantage.  On  May  Kkh,  1813,  Pinck- 
ney withdrew  from  Amelia  Island  since,  presumably,  the  danger 
from  a  foreign  country  was  past,  and  Spain  was  again  in  possession 
of  Fernandina    (86) . 

rhougli  Spain  pul)lishcd  a  general  pardon  to  her  East  Florida 
subjects,  this  did  not  end  the  ill-feeling  and  skirmishes  between 
the  Spaniards  and  so-called  patriots,  nor  the  incursion  of  bands 
of  idlers  bent  only  on  making  trouble.  Fernandina  was  too  weak  for 
defense.  St.  Augustine  was  unwilling  to  send  its  troops  out  to 
hunt  "bush  fighters,"  to  quote  George  Clarke,  emigre  from  Virginia 
to  Fernandina,  who  wrote:  "The  newly  styled  Republic  of  Florida 
over  which  the  infhience  of  order  had  not  been  felt  since  March 
1812,  and  having  now  no  compulsive  inducements  to  union  among 
its  members,  soon  fell  into  the  most  wretched  state  of  anarchy  and 
licentiousness;  even  the  honest  were  compelled  to  knavery  in  their 
own  defense,  and  thus  continued  until  August  1816— while  the  most 
rancorous  feelings  existed  between  the  Patriots  on  the  main,  and  the 
daiuifd  Spaniards  of  Amelia  Island"    (87). 

In  August  1816,  Clarke,  who  had  been  employed  as  surveyor 
during  the  English  occupation  and  later  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
acting  on  Spain's  behalf,  made  a  bargain  with  the  "patriots"  by 
which  they  were  given  considerable  land  on  condition  that  they 
return  to  Spanish  rule;  the  past  was  to  be  "buried  in  total  oblivion." 
Ihe  "])atriots"  accepted,  and  thus  ended  the  Republic  of  Florida 
(88) . 

Heyday  for  Pirates 

This  |K'aceful  interlude  was  of  short  durati<m,  for  in  June  1817, 
arri\ed  the  picturesque  "General"  Gregor  MacGregor  (89) .  One 
day  a  fisherman  came  hurriedly  into  Fernandina  with  news  that 
some  men  in  a  lx)at  from  a  vessel  had  hailed  him,  and  after  in- 
quiring as  to  number  jof  inhabitants  in  the  town,  the  means  of 
defense,  the  number  and  x:haracter  of'  the  garrison,  had  commanded 
him  to  return  to  the  city  and  tell  the  commandant  that  General 
Sir  Gregor  MacGregor  with  his  ileet  and  army  was  off  the  bar  on  his 
way  to  take  |)ossession  of  the  town.  When  the  five  vessels  were 
in  sight  the  leading  men  of  the  town  met  and  called  upon  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison,  Colonel  Morales,  to  find  out  what 
action  he  proposed  to  take.  Ihe  Colonel  was  a  fat  old  man  who 
loved  his  ease.  He  threw  up  his  hands  with  the  words,  "W^hat  can 
I  do?  There  is  just  one  thing  for  me  to  do,  and  that  is  to  take 
the  men  in  the  garrison,  march  them  to  St.  Augustine  and  rejK)rt  to 
the  Governor."  One  of  the  citizens  warned  him  that  he  would  be 
put  in  irons  and  sent  to  Havana  for  such  a  cowardly  act,  but  Mo- 
rales proceeded  to  carry  out  his  intention,  leaving  the  town  defense- 
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less  Main  ol  ilu-  inhabitants  sent  their  lan.ilies  out  of  the 
town  some'  left  themselves,  while  some  few  remained  in  her- 
nandina  to  await   further  developments    (90). 

Letters   of    [.   Skinner.    iH)stmaster   of   Philadelphia,    on    file    in 
the  State  Department  at  Washinsion.  give  evidence  of  MacGregor  s 
\merican  backing.    Skinner  seems  to  have  been  close  to  administra- 
tion leaders.     He  was  consulted  by   MacGregor.  he  says,   in   regart 
to  a  plan  for  capturing  .\melia   Island  an.I   making  it    indepcnden 
of  Spanish  rule.     This  was  to  be  the  first  step  in  ac,,uiring  use  o 
the  harbor  of   Fernandina   as   a   basis   for   MacGreg<»- s   own   S<n.th 
AmerTcan  operations,  since  be  considered  it  one  of  the  best  harlKjrs 
on  the  coast^nd  a  familiar  resort  for  the  tvpc-  of  men  neede.l  for  the 
South   .\merican  enterprise,  a  doubtful  compliment   from   anv    mc^- 
IK)int   (91). 

At    first   Skinner    thought    MacGregor    an    English    spy,    but    fi- 
nally concluded  that  he  was  a  visionary,  and  harmless,  if  not  actua  ly 
iK^neficial.   as   far   as   the   interests   of  the   Uniie.l   Stales   were   con^ 
cerned       MacGregor  was   a   handsome   voting   Scotsman   of   31,   the 
prandsou  of  the  I  aird  of  Tnverardine.     He  ha<l  been  for  some  vears 
interested  in  the  cause  of  South  Ameritan  indepetulence.  had  served 
Imder  Miranda  and  laler  tinder  Bolivar,  his   relative  bv   mairiage 
In  spite  of  these  S,>anish  affiliations,  there  was  feeling  against  h.ni  in 
Fernandina  so  he  determined  on  another  approach  ...  .he  cause   (92) . 
Understanding  that   the  United   States  Government    would   not 
opix«e  him.  MacGregor  gained  the  promise  of  financial  sup,x>ri   in 
Philadelphia    (93) .     He  enlisted  recruits  in  Charles.on.  young  and 
adven.u  ous    spirits,    some    belonging    to    the    first      ain.lies    m    tic 
citv.  main  of  whom  had  served  in  the  late  war  with  England.     In 
.Savannah  he  enlisted  more  recruits,  but   these  were  "\ll""l'?''; 
cenarv  tvne.  who  were  to  be   paid   SIO  a   ...onlh   lor  ihe.r  serxices. 
n  .slvannah  also  he  is  said  to  have  obtained  an  advance  on  a  loan 
of  $30,000  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  give  the  "'-^-^''J-  '^^-^ 
making  the  loan  30,000  acres  of  land  in   Eas.   '^'"■"'-    J  ";^ 
cantile  htmsc-  sent  at  least  one  spy  to  Fernandina,  «'"    ^^J^'^'^^;;^ 
plan  of  attack  was  based  on  the  information  he  brought  ''^l^    l^^)- 
It  was  learned  that  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Fernandina  -n^-'<^d  of 
but   -.A   men.  officers  included,  and  that   there   were  onlv   200   m  n 
in  the  town  capable  of  bearing  arms.     MacGregor  decided  to  make 
his  atta.k  on  a  Sundav.  when  many  of  the  soldiers  would  be  absent 
from   .he   fort    (9.^).      He   uiai.hetl   his   5,^   nun   in   op.n   order,    to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  large  force. 

The  march  on  the  lort  look  place  on  Suiulay.  June  29,  1817 
(96)  Morales,  believing  attackers  to  bc>  much  larger  in  number  than 
thev  in  reality  were,  surrendered  the  fort  to  them.      Ihe  band  thai 
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eiuercd  Fernandina  had  waded  lln()u^ll  ihc  marsh  and  though 
wet  and  nuiddy,  were  irnly  impressive,  each  man  with  a  long  green 
phnne  in  his  hat.  Ihis  insignia  turned  out  later  to  l)e  ordinary 
dog  fennel,  probably  used  to  ward  otf  the  swarms  of  insects.  The 
men  took  possession  of  the  abandoned  houses,  MacGregor  established 
himself  in  the  finest  house  in  town.  He  assumed  great  style; 
sentinels  paced  before  his  door  and  formalities  had  to  be  observed 
in  approaching  him.  though  nothing  could  exceed  his  affability, 
once  admission  to  his  presence  was  gained.  He  entertained  lavishly, 
gave  grand  dinners,  and  was  profuse  in  his  hospitality.  In  company 
he  was  joUv  and  good-natured.  As  a  prank  he  told  his  Spanish 
wife  (who  spoke  no  English)  to  greet  her  American  guests  with 
♦•(;<)  to  Hell."  AVhy  do  they  laugh?"  she  asked  wcmderinglv.  "Re- 
cause   you   speak   so   charmingly,    my   dear."    he   replied    (97)  . 

MacCiregor  issued  daily  official  documents  ornate  with  ribbons 
and  seals.  His  followers  wore  on  the  left  arm  a  shield  of  red  cloth 
with  a  motto  and  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel  leaves  embroidered 
in  yellow  silk.  His  flag  was  a  green  cross  on  white  which  he  prom- 
ised soon  to  plant  on  "the  proud  walls  of  St.  Augustine"  (98) .  He 
declared  all  Florida  in  a  state  of  blockade  from  the  south  side  of 
Amelia  River  to  the  Perdido  River,  and  signed  his  communication  to 
Morales.  "Gregor  MacGregor.  Brigadier  General  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  Pri)vinces  of  New  Ciranada  and  Venezuela,  and  General- 
in-Chief  of  that  Armv,  destined  to  emancipate  the  province  of 
i)()th  Floridas,  tnider  the  (ommission  of  the  Supreme  Government 
of  Mexico,  and  South  America,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  invaders  set  up  a  town  government,  apjx^inted  a  ma\or, 
opened  stores  for  the  sale  of  the  valuable  merchandise  brought  with 
them,  and  solicited  traffic  with  the  town  pe()ple.  The  latter  did 
not  neglect  the  opportiniity  to  dispose  of  their  jjroduce.  They 
received  good  prices  for  their  chickens  and  eggs,  or  exchanged  them 
for  such  delicacies  as  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  cocoa.  Fernandina 
was  made  a  free  port,  and  large  cpiantities  of  dutiable  goods  were 
smuggled  into  the  United  States.  The  harbor  was  visited  bv  ves- 
sels  from  many  countries,  and  trade  was  good    (99) . 

MacGregor's  |M)pularity  and  power,  however,  were  short-lived. 
Raids  on  neighboring  settlements  made  him  unpopular  with  the 
inhabitants  of  East  Florida,  and  the  Spaniards  |)repared  to  attack 
him  (100).  His  paper  money  proved  worthless,  he  got  into  debt, 
the  expected  help  from  the  north  did  not  materialize,  and  his  men 
i)e<ran  to  contract  fe\er.  lust  as  a  battle  was  imix-nding  with  the 
Spaniards,  Ruggles  Hubbard,  high  sheriff  of  New  York,  arrived, 
but  since  he  had  not  brought  with  him  the  financial  assistance  which 
MacGregor  was  expecting,  the  general  deemed  it  prudent  to  depart 
for   New   Providence,  from  whence   he  did   not  return    (101). 
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In  abandoning  the  cause  of  freedom  MacGregor  perforce  surren- 
dered the   command  of  Amelia   to  Jared   Irwin    (102).      The   latter 
had   been   a   member   of  Congress   from    the   State  of    Pennsvlvania. 
Irwin,   with   feverish    haste,    prepared   for   an    impending   Spanish   at- 
tack  on    the    island.      He    collected   what    force    he    could    from    the 
heterogeneous  elements  then   loose   in   the  vicinity  and  enlisted   the 
services  of  several  independent  privateers,  in  the  port  of  Ftrnanduia. 
In   a   few   davs   the   Spaniards   appeared    before    the    town    and    the 
battle   began.'     It   was  won   by    the    poor   marksmanship   of    IrwnVs 
privateers,  who.  training  their  guns  on  the  Spanish   battcrv  on   Mc- 
Clure's    Hill,   overshot    their   mark    so   that    their    shells    fell   among 
the  Spanish  troops  massed  below.    Several  were  killed  and  a  number 
wounded.       The    Spanish    connnander,    becoming    panic-stricken    at 
this   unexpected   development,    ordered    a   retreat,    leaving    Irwin    in 
undisputed   iK)ssession   of  Amelia    Island.      This   was   September    13, 
1817.    After  the  battle,  Hul)bard,  who  had  been  at  St.  Mary's,  joined 
Irwin    (103).      These  two  American   politicians  entered  into  a  com- 
bine to  retain   possession  of  Amelia   Island,   not   for   the   purpose  ol 
conquering   Florida,   but   for   the  establishment  of  a  rendezvous   h>r 
the  swarms  of   privateers   that    then    infested    the   Atlantic    and    the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.    Hubbard  became  the  Civil  Governor  and  Irwin  the 
naval  and  militarv  chief  of  Amelia.      Ihere  is  strong  evidence  that 
thev  were  allied   with   certain    large   American    mercantile   establish- 
ments that  dealt  in  prize  goods  illegally  taken  upon   the  high  seas. 

The   high   sheriff  of   New   York    and    the    former   Congressman 
from  Pennsvlvania  were  busily  engaged  in  organizing  a  government 
for  their  new  acquisition  when,  about  the  first  of  October,  the  fleet 
of  the  Frenchman,  Luis  Aury,  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Fernandina 
with  two  privateers.     Like  the  LaFittes,  he  was  a  client   of  Edward 
Livingston.      Api^ointed    first    governor    of    Texas    under    the    New 
Mexican  Government,   he   had   been   oi>erating   against   the   Spanish 
on  the  Gulf  Coast  and  had  acquired  thirteen  ships.     It  is  said  that 
his    prizes    were    worth    $()0.000     (104).       Governor    Hubbard    and 
Colonel   Irwin  appealed   to   Aury   for   financial   assistance   in   pertect- 
ing  their  establishment  at  Amelia,  but  Aury  refused  unless  he  were 
made  supreme  chief.     The  Americans  objected  to  this  arrangement 
Contention   lasted  several  days;   Aury  was  preparing  to  leave  when 
the  two  others  yielded.     It  was  finally  agreed  that  Hubbard  should 
retain  his  title  of  Civil  Governor  of  the  island,  but  that  Aury  should 
be  militarv  chief  and  Irwin  adjutant-general.     Aury,  in  his  capacity 
of  a  Mexican  official  hoisted  the  flag  of  that  republic  over  Amelia 
Island.    So  with  the  buccaneers  lined  up  at  attention,  Amelia  Island 
was  annexed   to   the    Republic   of    Mexico   on    the   4th   of   October, 
1817    (105).     This  flag's  device  was  a  coiled  reptile. 
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Aury  had  brought  with  him  to  Amelia  Island  a  band  of  Santo 
Domingo  Negroes,  known  as  "Aury's  Blacks."  together  with  out- 
casts of  various  other  nationalities,  among  them  remnants  of  LaFitte's 
band  "(106).  LaFitte  himself  is  reported  to  have  visited  Fernandina 
as  freely  as  he  did  New  Orleans.  One  lady  recalled  borrowing  a 
book  from  a  cultured  visitor  in  town  and  finding  the  name  LaFitte 
oil  the  flyleaf.  When  she  questioned  the  donor,  he  laughed  and 
said,  "LaFitte  walks  the  street  like  any  other  man"    (107). 

Irwin  continued  in  the  office  of  adjutant-general  under  Aury. 
The  establishment  of  Amelia  was  now  a  piratical  institution  of  the 
first  class,  slave  ships  taken  up  on  the  high  seas  being  the  chief 
source  of  revenue.  In  two  months  more  than  a  thousand  slaves 
were  smuggled  through  the  port  of  Fernandina  (108).  Conditions 
at  this  time  are  graphically  portrayed  in  Roland  Banks'  novel, 
Black  Jvory.  Other  cargoes  consisted  of  coffee,  tea.  cocoa,  wines, 
liquors  and  costly  fabrics.  During  Aury's  command  there  were 
as  many  as  eight  prizes  in  the  port  at  one  time.    One  of  the  most  in- 
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In  abaiuloiiin.^  the  cause  ol  Ircrdoin  MacGrci^or  pcrfoRc  sunrn- 
(Icrcd   llu'   (oniniaiul   ol    Amelia    to    jarcd    Invin     (102).      The   latter 
had    hvvn    a    nRiiihcr   ol    C:()ni»Rss    irom    ihc    Slate   ol    Pennsvlvania. 
liwin.   with    leverish    haste.    i)rei>ared    lor   an    inipendini*    Spanish    at- 
tack   on    the    island.       He    collected    what    force    he    could    from    the 
heteroj^eneoiis   elements   then    loose    in    the   vicinitv   and   enlisted    the 
serNices  of  several  independent   privateers,  in  the  port  of  Fcrnandnia. 
In    a    lew    daxs    the    Spaniards    appeared    before    the    town    and    the 
battle    beoan.       It    was   won    b\    the    i)oor    marksmanship    of    Irwni  s 
privateers?  who.   training   their  i-uns  on   the   Spanish    batterv   on    M(- 
Clure's    Hill,    overshot    their    mark    so    that    their    shells    lell    amoni; 
the  Spanish  troops  massed  below.     Several  were  killed  and  a  number 
wounded.         The    Spanisli    connnander.    becoming     panic -sirieken     at 
this    unexpected    cle\elopment.    ordered    a    retreat,    leaving     Irwin    m 
undisputed    possession    of    Amelia    island.       This    was    September    1.1 
1817.     Alter  the  battle.  Hubbard,  who  had  i)een  al   St.   Marv  s.  jonied 
Irwin    (10.^).      These  two   American    j)olitieians  entered    into   a   com- 
bine  to   retain    possession   of    Amelia    Island,    not    for    the    piu  pose   ol 
conc|uerino    Florida,    but    h)r    the   establislnnent    of   a    rencle/Nous    lor 
the   swarn.s   of    privateers    (hat    then    infested    the    Atlanlu    and    the 
(.ulf  of  Mexico.     Hui)l)arcl  became  the  Civil  (,o\ernor  and   Irwui  the 
naval   and   miliiarv    chief  of   Amelia.       Ihere   is  stroni;  evidence   that 
lhe\    were   allied    with    certain    lar-e    American    mercantde    establish- 
ments  that   dealt    in   prize  -oocls   ille-alh    taken    upon    the   hii;h   seas. 

Jhe    hi,i;h    sheriff   of    New    York    and    the    former    (onuressman 
from   IVnnsrivania  were  busib   en^aoed    in   ori;ani/iiio   a   oovernment 
for  their  new  accp.isition   when,  about    the   fiist   of  October,   the   licet 
(,|   .lie   Frenehman.   Luis  Aur\.  sailed   into  the   harbor  ol   lernandma 
with   two   prixateers.      Like   the    LaFittes.    he   was   a   client    of    Fdward 
Livingston.       Appointed    first    oovernor    of     Fexas    under    the     New 
Mexican    (.ovennnent.    he    had    been    operating    against    the    Spanish 
on   the  (.ulf  Coast   and   had  accpiired  thirteen   ships,      it    is  said   that 
his    prizes    were    worth     S(i().()0()     (101).        (.o^ernor     Hubbard     and 
Colonel    Irwin   appealed    to    Aurs    h)r    linancial    assistance    in    perieet- 
in-  their  establishment   at    Amelia,   but    Aurx    refused   unless   he   were 
made  supren.e  ehiel.      I  he  Americans  objected   to   this   arrangement 
Contention   lasted   several   cla\s:    Aurx    was   preparing    to   leave    when 
the  two  others  vielded.      It    was   finalh    agreed   that    Hubbard   should 
retain  his  title  of  Civil  (iovernor  of  the  island,  but   that   Aurs  should 
be  miliiarv  chief  and    Irwin   adjutant  oeneral.      Aurs.    in   his  capaeilv 
of  a   Mexican  official   hoisted  the   fla-  of  that    repnblie  over   .\melia 
Island.     So  with  the  buccaneers  lined  up  at   attention,  .\mtlia   Island 
was   annexed    to    the    Republie    of    Mexico    on    the     Ith    of    ()cf)l)er, 
1817    (H).')).       i  his  liar's  device   was  a  coiled  reptile. 
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.\ur\  had  brought  with  him  lo  Amelia  island  a  band  ol  SaiHo 
Domingo  Neoioes.  knr)wr.  as  Aui\'s  lilac  ks."  toj^elher  with  oiH- 
casts  of  \arious  oilui  nai  ionaiii  ies.  amonu,  tluin  lenmants  ol  Labitte's 
band  "(I0()).  LaFille  himself  is  leporied  lo  haxc  \isiteel  Fernandina 
as  freelv  as  he  did  New  Oilcans.  One  laeh  recalled  borrowiiiL;  a 
book  from  a  cultured  \isilor  in  town  and  finding  the  name  Lal-itte- 
on  the  Ihleal.  When  she  epiestionecl  the  donor,  he-  laughed  and 
said.  "LaFitle  walks   the  street   like  anv  other   man"    (107). 

Irwin  continued  in  the  office  of  adjutant-i^eneral  under  Aury. 
J  he  establishment  of  Amelia  was  now  a  piratical  institution  of  the 
first  class,  slave  shi|)s  taken  up  on  the-  hi^li  seas  beini^  the  chief 
source-  of  revenue.  In  two  months  more  than  a  thousand  slaves 
were  siiiui^_^led  through  the  port  oi  Fernandina  (108).  Conditions 
at  this  lime  are  graphically  portrayed  in  Roland  Banks*  novel, 
Black  Jvory.  Other  cargoes  consisted  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  wines, 
licpiors  and  costly  fabrics.  During  Aury's  tommand  there  were 
as  main  as  eight  prizes  in  the  port  at  one  time.    One  of  the  most  in- 
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teresting  was  a  cargo  of  a  thousand  1k>xcs  of  cigars  made  expressly 
for  , the  King  of  Spain    (109). 

The  compromise  agreement  between  the  Americans  and  Aury 
was  soon  broken  and  affairs  of  state  drifted  into  the  utmost  confu- 
sion. Two  factions  developed,  one  headed  by  Hubbard,  called  the 
American  partv,  and  the  other  led  bv  Aurv,  known  as  the  French 
party.  The  two  were  on  the  point  of  oi>en  warfare  when  Hubbard 
died  of  an  attack  of  yellow  fever,  after  which  Aurv  gained  control  of 

Amelia    (110).  ' 

The  United  States  Government  had  kept  an  eye  on  attairs  at 
Amelia,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  these  were  in  no 
wav  tending  toward  a  conquest  of  Florida.  President  Monroe  in- 
voked a  secret  law  of  authority  and  ordered  a  military  and  naval 
force  to  the  Spanish  waters  of  Amelia  to  run  Aury  out.  On  Decem- 
ber 23.  1817,  Capt.  J.  E.  Henry  of  the  United  Stales  corvette  John 
Adams  demanded  Aury's  surrender.  Aurv  protested  l)ut  made  no 
resistance,  the  American  troops  landed,  marched  up  to  the  fort  at 
Fernandina  to  the  times  of  Hail  Columbia  and  Yankee  Doodle,  and 
hoisted  the  American  flag  (111).  Aurv  sailed  awav  to  continue 
his  operations  as  a  privateer  until  his  death  on  the  Island  of  Old 
Providence   in    1821    (1 11, a)  . 

The  Spanish  minister  protested  the  occupation,  to  which  John 
Quincv  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  anii^iered  with  a  long 
shrewd  replv.  He  broadly  hinted  that  since  Florida  had  become 
ttK)  troublesome  for  Spain,  she  ought  to  cede  it  to  the  United 
States,  and  enumerated  five  terms  for  such  a  cession.  1  he  Spanish 
minister,  in  a  reply  also  as  thick  as  a  volume,  gave  his  reasons  why 
Spain   would   never  consent    to   a   cession   on   any    terms    (112). 

While  the  United  States  was  holding  Fernandina  "in  trust" 
for  Spain,  all  duties  on  goods  coming  to  the  port  were  paid  to  the 
American  collector  of  customs  at  St.  Marys,  Georgia  (IK^).  1  he 
Spanish  authorties  at  St.  Augustine  were  so  bitter  against  this  ar- 
rangement that  on  November  21,  1818.  they  sold  ten  horseloads 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Indians,  urging  the  natives  to 
attack  the  Americans  who  were  then  holding  the  Spanish  ix)rts  at 
Pensacola,  St.  Marks,  and  Fernandina.  Major  Fanning,  in  charge 
at  St.  Marks,  reported  three  English  vessels  trading  arms  to  the 
Indians  on  the  West  Coast,  one  at  Tampa  and  two  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Suwannee  River    (114). 

Some  of  this  ill-will  was  vented  when  Captain  Miller  of  the 
Spanish  forces  fired  on  Augustus  Santee.  a  resident  of  Fernandina, 
and  two  American  soldiers  who  had  left  the  shelter  ot  the  town 
and  were  visiting  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River.  I  he  three 
men  were  taken  to  St.  Augustine  as  prisoners  over  the  protest  of 
General  Gaines,  American  Commander  at  Fernandina    (113). 

In  1818,  a  vellow  fever  ei)idemic  broke  out  which  was  so  dev- 
astating that  even  the  United  States   Marines  left.      1  he   town   was 
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almost  depopulated,  and  many  years  passed  before   people  returned 
in  appreciable  numbers  to  live  there. 

Jackson's  raid  into  \Vest  Florida  caused  a  temporary  lull  in 
negotiations  for  the  cession  of  Florida  (116),  but  afterwards  they 
were  resumed,  and  Adams'  terms  were  the  basis  on  which  Florida  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  United  States.  This  was  called  a  sale,  but  ac- 
tually no  money  changed  hands,  claims  against  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment for  damages  to  j^roperty  of  Americans  during  the  Patriots' 
Rebellion  cancelling  the  purchase  price  of  Florida  (117).  On  Julv 
10,  1821  the  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  on  Fort  San  Carlos  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  "anmmnced  the  second  acquisition  to  the  young 
nation  of  the   New   World"    (118). 

A.\ikric;an    Proi'RIktors 

Transfer  of  Florida  to  the  United  States  had  less  perceptible 
effect  on  Fernandina  than  on  other  sections  as  it  had  been  under 
American  influence  since  1817.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  St. 
Augustine  and  Pensacola,  Fernandina's  Spanish  population  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  American  ownership. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  the  community  was  described  as  a 
town  of  alx)ut  40  wooden  houses  on  six  streets  laid  at  right  angles 
and  iMHdered  by  Pride  of  India  trees.  Beside  the  river  and  in 
front  of  a  public  scpiare  stood  the  small  fort  with  eight  guns.  About 
one  hundred  and  fiftv  people  lived  there  at  the  time. 

_     „    ,     .         „  ,        In    1824   Nassau   County 

^      ■■■•-.     ^  ■      "    ■  ■■     . 

^  was    created    with    Fernan- 

dina as  the  county  seat. 
The  town  was  incorjx)rat- 
ed  that  same  year,  and  a 
j)lat  was  made  for  a  large 
town,  but  the  community 
ditl  not  prosper  enough  to 
lake  up  the  new  sections. 
While  VV^est  Florida  towns 
were  dexeloping  rapidly, 
and  people  were  hurrying 
to  the  new  town  ol  |acksonville.  Fernandina  seemed  caught  in  an  ed- 
dy. Only  one  ship  a  year  visited  the  harbor.  One  small  store,  a  board- 
ing house  with  four  rooms,  and  a  few  houses  comprised  the  town. 
There  was  no  post  office:  mail  came  from  prosperous  St.  Mary's 
across  the  Scmnd    (I  H))  . 

So  stagnant  did  business  become  between  1835  and  1840  that 
the  countv  seal  was  removed  from  Fernandina  to  a  community 
known  as  Court  House  Ditch  at  Waterman's  Grant,  between  King's 
Ferry  and  Fernandina.  Eventually,  because  of  its  great  harbor, 
Fernandina  was   deemed   worthy  of   special   protection,    and    an    act 
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tcirstiiio   was  a  (ari;<>  of  a   ihoiisaiul    l)«)\cs  ol    (i'-ars   iiKuk'   cxprcNsh 

for  tiic   Kiiit;  ol    Spain    (109)  . 

riu-  (omproinisc  agrtrmcni  bctwcni  ilic  \nini(aiis  and  Ain\ 
was  soon  broken  and  allairs  ol  state  drilted  into  the  utmost  conlu- 
sion.  Iwo  ianions  developed,  one  headed  I)n  Hubbard,  called  ihc 
AuR-riean  |>arlv.  and  the  other  led  bv  Aurv.  known  as  the  French 
partv.  The  two  were  on  the  point  ol  oi)en  warlare  when  Hubbard 
died  Ol  an  attack  ol  vellow  lever,  alter  which  Aurv  oained  conlrol  oi 

Amelia    (110).  I      ..  . 

J  he  I'nited  States  (.o\irinneni  had  kept  an  eye  on  allans  at 
Amelia,  and  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  these  were  in  no 
wav  tendino  toward  a  coiupiest  ol  Florida.  President  Momoe  in- 
voked a  secret  law  ol  authoritv  and  ordered  a  militarv  and  naval 
lorce  to  the  Spanish  waters  ol  Amelia  to  run  Aiir\  out.  On  Decem- 
ber 2.H.  1817.  Capl.  \.  F.  Henrs  ol  ilu-  Inited  States  corvette-  John 
,i(hun.s  demanded  Aurv's  surrender.  \ur\  pioicstccl  but  made  no 
resistance,  the  American  troops  landed,  marched  uj)  to  the  Ion  at 
Fernanditia  to  the  tunes  ol  Hail  (:r>linnhin  and  Yanhrr  Ihuxllr.  and 
hoisted  the  American  lla-  (111).  Aurv  sailed  awax  to  eontuuie 
his  operations  as  a  |)rivateer  until  his  death  on  the  island  of  Old 
Providence    in    IH'^I     (1  11. a) 

Fhe  Spanish  minister  protested  the-  oetupation.  to  which  ]«»hn 
Ouincv  Adams,  the  Secretarx  ol  Stale,  (ounteied  with  a  lono 
shiewd  replv.  He  bioadh  hiiUed  tliat  siucc  Florida  had  become 
l,,(,  troublesome  hn  Spain,  she  oii-hi  t'>  cede  ii  to  ilu  Tnited 
States,  and  emimeratecl  live  terms  lor  such  a  cession.  I  he  Spainsh 
minister,  in  a  reph  also  as  tiiick  as  a  volume.  ,i>ave-  his  reasons  win 
Spain    would    never   couseiu    to    a    cession    on    au\     terms     (112). 

While  the  rniied  States  was  holclinu  Fernandina  'in  trust 
lor  Spain,  all  d.uies  on  o.„,ds  coimnu  lo  the  port  were-  paid  to  the 
\merican  collector  ol  customs  at  St.  Mar\s.  (;e-oii;ia  ( 1  1  :V)  .  I  he 
Spanish  authortie-s  at  St.  .\u,^ustilu-  were  so  bitter  a.^ainst  this  ar- 
ranoenient  that  on  November  21.  ISlS.  the-v  sold  ten  horse-loads 
ol  arms  and  ammunition  l(>  tlu  Indians,  uroini;  the  natives  to 
attack  the  Americans  who  were-  then  holclino  the  Spanish  ports  at 
Pensacola.  St.  Marks,  and  Fernandina.  Major  Fanninu.  m  char-e 
at  St.  Marks,  reported  three  Fnolish  xessels  tiaclin-  arms  to  the 
Indians  on  the  West  Coast,  one  at  1  ampa  and  two  at  the  month 
ol    the  .*>iiwannee-   River    (111).  ^ 

.Some  ol  this  ill-will  was  vented  when  (:ai)tain  Miller  ol  the 
Spanish  iorces  lired  on  Auj-ustus  Santee.  a  lesident  ol  Fernandina. 
and  two  American  soldiers  who  had  lelt  the  shelter  ol  the  town 
and  were  visitini;  near  the  mouth  ol  the  St.  Johns  River.  1  he  three 
men  were  taken  to  St.  Auuustiiu-  as  prisoners  over  the  protest  <)l 
(;eneral  (;aine-s.   American  Cinnmander  at    Fernandina    (IF))- 

In  1818.  a  \ellow  lever  epidemic  broke-  oiu  which  was  so  dev- 
astatinu    that    even    the    rnited    States    Marines   lelt.       i  he    town    was 
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almost   depoj>ulateel,   and    man\    \ears   passed    belore-    people    re  tinned 
in  appreciable   numbers  to   live-  there. 

[acksons  raid  iiuo  West  Florida  caused  a  te-m])orar\  lull  in 
nei^otiaiions  lor  the  cession  ol  Florida  (IK)),  but  alterwards  the\ 
were  resumed,  and  Adams'  teims  weie-  the  basis  on  which  Florida  was 
finallv  ceded  to  the  rnited  States.  Fhis  was  called  a  sale-,  but  ae- 
tuallv  no  mone\  chani^ed  hands,  claims  against  the  Spanish  (.o\e-!ii- 
nient  for  damai>es  to  proj)erty  of  Americans  durini;  the  i'atriots 
Re!)ellion  caiuellini;  the-  purchase  price-  of  Florida  (117).  On  )ul\ 
10.  1821  the  Spanish  fla^  was  lowered  on  Fort  San  Carlos  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  •announced  the  second  accjuisition  to  the-  \ouno 
nation   of   the    New    Woild*     (118). 

Amkrican  Proi'rif  IOKs 
J  ransfer  of  Floi  ida  to  the  rnited  Slates  had  less  pel  cej)i  ible- 
effect  on  Fernandina  than  on  other  sections  as  it  had  been  under 
American  influence-  since-  1817.  Howe-xer.  as  in  the  case-  ol  St. 
Aut^ustine-  and  Pensacola.  Fernandinas  Sj)anish  j)oj)ulation  did 
not    relisli    the    idea   of   American   ownership. 

Al  the-  lime  of  the-  cession  the-  communitv  was  desc  ribecl  as  a 
town  of  about  10  wooden  houses  on  six  streets  laid  at  rij^hl  anules 
and  bordered  b\  Pride  of  India  trees.  Beside-  the  ri\e-r  and  in 
front  of  a  public  scpiaie-  stood  the-  small  fort  with  eii^ht  i^uns.  About 
one-  hundred  and   lill\    |)eople-   li\e-d   there-  at    the-  time. 

In    1821    Nassau    (loumv 
was    eie-atc-d    with     Fernan- 
dina    as     the-     coinitv     seat. 
Flu-    town    was    incorporat- 
ed   that    same    \e-ai.    and    a 
plal    ^\as    made-    loi    a    lari;e' 
town,    but     the-    (onmmnilx 
did    not    |)iosper  enonL;ii   lo 
lake    up    ihe    ne-w    sections. 
W  liile    W  esl    Florida    towns 
we-ie-     de-\el()j)iui;      lapidK. 
and    peoj)le    were-    huii\injL> 
to  the-  new    lown  ol    Jac  ksonx  ilU  .   Fernandina  see-med  caii.L;hl    in  an  ed- 
dv.  ()nl\  one-  siiip  a  veat    \isiied  the  harboi.  One  small  store-,  a  board- 
in<>    house-   \^ilh    Inui    looms,   and    a    lew   luuises   (()m|)iise-d    the    town. 
Fheie-    was    no    posi    ollice-;    mail    came    hoin    prosj)e-ioiis    Si.     ,\lar\s 
across   I  Ik-   Sound     ( I  I'.))  . 

So  stagnant  did  l)i;sine-ss  become  belween  bS.ST)  and  1810  that 
the  countx  seat  was  remo\ed  hom  Fernandina  to  a  communitx 
known  as  Court  ^^ouse  Ditch  at  Waterman's  Cirant.  between  Kino's 
Ferrv  and  Feinanclina.  F\t-ntuallv,  because  ol  its  oieat  iiaibor. 
Fernandina    was   dee-me-cl    worthy   of    special    protection,    and    an    act 
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reserving  land  from  the  public  domain  for  military  purposes  was 
signed  in  1842  (121).  In  1844  General  Duncan  Lamont  Clinch,  a 
distinguished  veteran  of  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars,  visited 
the  plantation  of  Kingsley  Gibhs  on  Fort  George  Island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River.  Here  he  met  the  sister  of  Mr.  Gibbs, 
Mrs.  Sophia  Couper,  a  voung  widow.  Early  in  1846  they  were 
married  in  |acks()nville,  where  the  many  distinguished  connections 
of  the  Gibbs  family  in  northeast  Florida  made  their  wedding  a 
notable  event.  The  general  became  such  a  figure  of  public  interest 
locally  that  the  new  fort  at  Fernandina,  begun  in  1847,  was  given 
his  name.  Fort  Clinch  waf  located  on  the  north  end  oi  Amelia 
Island,  where  420  acres  were  set  aside  for  a  reservation.  .\t  the 
same  time  this  tract  was  acquired  by  the  Government,  the  land 
on  which  old  San  Carlos  fort  stood   was  released. 

In  December    1824,   the   legislative  Council   of   the   Territory   of 
Florida  had  passed  "an  act   to  incorporate  the  city  of  Fernandina" 
(site  of  the  present   town)    for   a   term  of  eight    years    (123).      No 
development  resulted,  bin  in   1853.  when  news  spread  that  the  Flori- 
da   Railroad    Company    planned    to    make    Fernandina    the    eastern 
terminus  of  the   first   cross-state  railroad,  values   rose;    the   road   was 
built;   heirs   of   Don    Fernandez   sold    the    tract    where   the    new    city 
of  Fernandina  now  stands  for  $10  an  acre.     Citv  streets  were   laid 
out,  many  houses  were  built,  and  steamers  arrived  daily  from  Charles- 
ton   and   Savannah.      Within    seven    years,   Fernandina's    population 
grew  from  a  few  hundred  to  1,390  people.    The  place  was  not  with- 
out  its  old-style   characters,   however.      Pirates   still   slipj^ed    in   and 
out  of  town  unostentatiously  selling  or  claiming  what   they  would. 
The  ornate  Swancy  Jack,  a  boat  belonging  to  George  Latham,  Fer- 
nandina resident,  attracted  the  eye  of  a  fastidious  pirate  who  offered 
gold  for  it.     When  George  hesitated,   the   pirate  remarked   that   he 
might  as  well  take  the  money,  since  he    (the  pirate)    would  get  the 
boat  anyway    (124).     The  yacht  Wanderer  landed  contraband  slaves 
here  in    1860.      Nor  was  the   advent  of  the   railroad  considered   an 
unmitigated    boon.       Backwoodsmen    claimed    turpentine    operations 
that  developed  as  a  result  of  the  railroad,  ruined  their  hog  ranges, 
and    the   railroad    killed    their    cattle;    farmers'    wives    claimed    that 
market  eggs  were  broken  when  carts  crossed  the  tracks.      The   new 
railroad  ran  to  Cedar  Keys.     Coastal   ports  extended  the  service  to 
Havana  and  the  W^est  Indies. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  marsh  which  surrounded  Old  1  Own, 
the  city  plan,  originally  drawn  in  1824,  was  finally  carried  out  where- 
by the  railroad  reached  deep  water  in  front  of  the  present  town  of 
Fernandina.  Trade  in  cotton,  timber,  and  naval  stores  became 
heavy.  Consuls  from  many  countries  had  their  offices  here.  A 
wooden  footbridge  across  the  marsh  joined  the  Old  Town  and  the 
new  city  (125) . 

Just   as   the  railroad   was   completed,   steamers    built,    and   mail 


contracts  granted,  the  War  Between  the  States  broke  out,  thereby  de- 
laying for  many  years  the  growth  that  had  seemed  just  ahead    (126) . 

War  bktwf.kn  thf  Statks  and  REc:oNsrRiJ(:TioN 
On  December  20,  1861,  a  steamer  flying  the  palmetto  flag 
of  South  Carolina  arrived  with  a  message  that  the  mother  state, 
South  Carolina,  had  seceded  and  asking  if  the  daughter  state, 
Florida,  would  follow.  A  division  engineer  of  the  Florida  Railroad, 
who  was  a  Union  sympathizer,  remarked  that  this  message  was 
just  like  South  Carolina— always  claiming  everything!  He  was  a 
minority   representative;      the   State   seceded   January    10,    1861. 

The  Confederate  call  to  arms  met  with  an  iimnediate  response 
in  Fernandina.  Two  hundred  armed  men  were  mustered,  and 
case  after  case  of  annnunition  arrived  from  New  York,  from  sym- 
j)athizers  with  the  Southern  cause.  Fernando  Wood,  Mayor  of 
New  York,  was  reported  to  have  aided  in  forwarding  the  annnuni 
tion  to  Fernandina. 

Ihe  engineer  with  Union  leanings  narrowly  escaped  lynchnig 
at  Bronson,  when  he  went  on  his  route.  Half  his  head  was  shaved 
and  he  was  hurried  on  a  train  to  Fernandina  where  he  was  lodged 
in  the  jail   for  safe  keeping  until  he  could   be  shipped   north. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  Confederates  under  Col. 
\V.  S.  Dilworth  occupied  Fort  Clinch,  but  they  knew  that  the  fort 
was  outmoded  and  could  not  be  held  against  a  Federal  fleet.  Letters 
of  Colonel  Dilworth  in  August  1861,  reflect  the  tension  of  the 
men:  "Enemy  war  vessels  are  in  sight  every  day,"  he  wrote.  "If  we 
had  a  horse  company,  we  could  patrol  the  beach."  Finally  he 
began  a  letter  which  read:  "The  nature  and  character  of  the 
defense  being- '  but  this  letter  was  never  finished  (127)  .  On  March 
2,  1862.  a  bark,  flying  French  colors,  signaled  for  a  pilot,  and  C:olonel 
D.  F.  Holland  and  six  soldiers  of  the  4th  Florida  Regulars  went 
out  with  a  whrte  flag.  The  ship  proved  to  be  a  Federal  vessel; 
the  men  were  captured  and  the   bark  sailed    (128). 

Innnediately  thereafter,  news  reached  the  fort  that  a  United 
States  fleet  under  Connnodore  DuPont  was  steaming  for  Fernandina. 
Colonel  Dilworth's  orders  to  evacuate  Fort  Clinch  at  once  and  to 
dynamite  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Inland  Waterway,  caused 
everyone  to  leave  hurriedly  (129)  .  So  close  was  the  fleet  on  the 
heels  of  the  refugees  that  shells  from  the  gunboats  fell  on  the  last 
of  two  trainloads  of  people  from  Fernandina  as  it  crossed  the  bridge 
(130).  Seated  next  to  one  of  the  two  men  killed  was  Senator 
Yidee  (131),  who  had  represented  Florida  in  the  U.S.  Senate  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Ihe  stean>er  Darlington,  with  other  ref- 
ugees, was  captured  at  the  drawbridge.  Because  he  did  not  stop 
when  his  boat  was  fired  upon,  and  thereby  risked  the  lives  of  his 
passengers,  the  captain,  Jacob  Brook,  was  sent  north  in  irons    (132). 

On   March   3d   DuPont   anchored   opposite   "new"    Fernandina, 
where   the   railroad   shops   were   still   burning.      Federal    troops   oc- 
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cupied  the  fort  and  the  town  was  under  their  control  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  They  found  200  frightened  women,  old  men  and 
children  in  the  town  or  on  the  plantations.  Many  of  the  slaves 
remained  with  their  owners  though  it  was  easy  to  desert  and  join 

the  Union  Army.  ,    .         • 

A  proclamation  was  issued  that  protection  would  be  given 
those  who  came  in  and  registered  at  the  provost  marshals  office,  and 
deserters  from  the  Confederate  Army,  roughly  clad  but  well  armed, 
came  filtering  in.    No  one  was  allowed  in  the  streets  after  dark. 

Federal  boats  searched  the  miles  of  waterways  around  the 
town  and  the  U.S.S.  Michigan  captured  a  Nova  Scotian  blockade 
runner  and  a  schooner  with  medical  supplies.  For  miles  their 
course  was  luridly  illuminated  by  flames  of  lumber  yards,  set  on 
fire  by  Confederates.  The  Federal  gunboat  Ottawa  was  fired  on 
by  a  Confederate  regiment  from  Mississippi,  and  in  the  resultant 
engagement  many  men  on  the  bank  were  killed    (133). 

Dungeness,  on  Cumberland  Island,  was  carefully  guarded  by 
the  Federals  because  the  owners,  heirs  of  Mrs.  Fitzhugh  Lee,  lived  in 
Rhode  Island.  Southern  property  owners  weren't  so  fortunate. 
Federal  troops  were  quartered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church    (134). 

People  of  Fcrnandina  were  very  poor;  their  hardships  are  de- 
scribed in  letters  written  by  Martha  Reid.  a  resident,  whose  husband 
later  became  Governor  of  Florida.  Kerosene  was  purchased  a  cpiart 
at  a  time;  peas  and  i)eans  were  grown  in  small  garden  patches, 
and  the  seeds  saved  or  divided  with  less  fortunate  friends.  Tea  cost 
$3  a  p  ound;  coffee  $1;  and  flour  $25  per  barrel    (135). 

At  the  close  of  the  War 
the  people  of  Fernandina 
surveyed  the  devastation 
preparatory  to  rebuilding. 
The  countv  seat  was  restored 
to  the  town,  but  its  economic 
life  was  wrecked.  Wharves, 
Nliops,  and  warehouses  were 
destroved  both  at  Fernan- 
dina  and  Cedar  Keys.  Cross- 
ucs  and  bridges  were  rotting, 
and  of  the  rolling  stock  of 
I  he  railroad  there  remained 
only  four  locomotives,  nine 
!)oxcars,  twelve  flatcars  and 
two  antiquated  passenger 
cars.  Much  of  the  rail  be- 
tween Baldwin  and  Fernan- 
dina had  been  taken  up  dur- 
ing the  war  to  make  the 
Live    Oak     connection     with 


the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad,  though  this  was  later  restored  (136). 
The  proclamation  of  May  24,  1865,  disowning  provisional  gov- 
ernments set  up  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  dashed 
any  hopes  of  Confederates  that  they  would  be  reinstated  as  citizens. 
Commissions  of  Claims  in  Washington  confirmed  their  fears  in 
1871  by  a  questionnaire  whose  eighty  questions  were  concerned 
with  whether  or  not  each  male  over  16  had  rendered  any  service 
to  the  Confederate  cause. 

The  Florida  Railroad  lost  $20,000  in  1865,  the  year  its  presi- 
dent. Senator  Yulee,  was  a  political  prisoner.  In  1866  the  railroad 
was  sold  for  $323,400  to  Isaac  K.  Roberts  who  had  the  deed  made 
to  Edw.  M.  Dickerson  and  associates,  bondholders  and  creditors. 
Business  so  improved  that  by  the  1880's  its  stock  was  good  invest- 
ment. In  1867,  8,000  bales  of  cotton  came  to  the  port  for  ship- 
ment, and  although  it  sold  for  only  H/g  cents  a  ptmnd.  the  sale 
was   a   hopeful    sign   after   the   years   of   stagnation     (138). 

By  1870,  there  were  1,722  people  in  Fernandina  (139),  but  life 
was  still  hard  for  both  whites  and  Negroes.  Negroes  had  political 
equality  in  the  decade  following  the  war:  Nassau  was  one  of  the 
"black"  counties,  so-called  because  nearly  all  the  city  and  county 
officials  were  Negroes.  But  economically,  the  race  was  uprooted; 
many  stood  on  the  streets  with  nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to  do. 
and  often  were  prey  to  the  nefarious  exploitation  of  politicians. 
However,  even  in  this  section  many  Negroes  stayed  to  work  the 
farms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Harrison  plantation. 

Before  the  1870's  closed  the  economic  future  seemed  to  Ijrighten. 
The  citizens  were  energetically  promoting  a  project  for  a  canal  be- 
tween the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  an  idea  that 
seems  to  recur  in  the  history  of  Florida  whenever  the  people  feel 
optimistic  (140).  A  fashionable  school  for  girls,  occupying  42  rooms, 
was  built.  It  was  known  as  the  Piory,  or  Bishop's  School,  because 
it  was-  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Freeman  Young, 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Florida.  At  the  same  time  a  public  school  system 
had  its  beginnings.  Provision  was  made  for  the  education  of  Negro 
as  well  as  white  children,  the  education  of  the  former  in  the 
hands  of  zealous  Northerners  anxious  that  the  freedman  be  j)re- 
pared  for  his  new  status.  The  school  budget,  however,  reflected 
a  very  limited  educational  program.  1  he  county  set  S25  a  month 
as  the  highest  salary  possible  lor  a  teaclitr.  For  classes  of  more 
than  fifty  pupils  an  assistant  teacher  was  j)rovided  at  a  salary  of 
$20    (142). 

The  Florida  Railroad  Company  built  the  Egmont  hotel  in  1877, 
an  elaborate  structure  of  seventy-five  rooms,  fronting  a  park,  and 
Fernandina's  confidence  in  the  future  was  restored,  only  to  be  cruelly 
checked  by  a  severe  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  1878    (143).    A  cor- 
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cupicd  the  fort  atul  the  town  was  iiiuki  tluir  coiUrol  tor  the-  dura- 
tion ot  the  war.  1  hcv  louiul  200  trii^litciud  women,  old  men  and 
children  in  the  town  or  on  the  plaiuations.  Many  oi  the  slaves 
remained   with   their  owners   tlioii-h    it   was  easv   to  desert   and    joni 

the  Union  Arm  v. 

A  proclamation  Avas  issued  that  protection  would  be  giver. 
those  who  came  in  and  registered  at  the  proNost  marshals  office,  and 
deserters  from  the  Confederate  Armv.  roughh  clad  but  well  armed, 
came  filtering  in.     No  one  was  allowed  in  the  streets  alter  dark. 

Federal  boats  searched  the-  miles  of  waterwavs  aroinid  the 
town  and  the  C.S.S.  Midiio^a?!  cai)tured  a  Nova  Scotian  bkxkade 
ruinier  and  a  schooner  with  medical  supplies.  For  nnles  their 
course  was  luridlv  illuminated  bv  flames  of  hnnber  vards,  set  on 
fire  bv  Confederates.  Fhe  Federal  giniboat  Ottawa  was  fired  on 
bv  a  Confederate  regiment  from  Mississippi,  and  in  the  resultant 
cuij-aiiement    manv   men   on   the   bank   were  killed    (K^'^)  .      | 

Dungeness,  on  Cumberland  Island,  was  carefully  guarded  by 
the  Federals  because  the  owners,  heirs  of  Mrs.  Fit/hugh  Lee,  lived  in 
Rhode  Island.  Southern  proi)ert\  owners  weren't  so  fortunate. 
Federal  troops  were  (|uarteied  in  the  Presbvterian  Church    (134). 

People  of  Feinandina  wvw  \er\  poor;  iheii  haidships  are  de- 
scribed in  lelleis  wrillen  b\  Manila  Reid.  a  icsideiit.  whose  husband 
later  became  Coxcrnor  of  Florida.  Kerosene  was  j)ni(hased  a  (|uart 
at  a  time:  peas  and  btans  wvw  grown  in  small  gardiii  paldies, 
and  the  seeds  saved  or  divided  with  less  iorlunate  friends.  lea  (osi 
$:i  a  |)  ound:   (oilee  .Si;   and   Hour  S2r>   j)er  barrel    (Ui;")). 

Al  ihe  (lose  of  the  War 
ihc  j)eo|)le  of  Feriiandiiia 
sui\c\e(l  llie  devastation 
j)ic'|)araioi  \  lo  rebuilding. 
Fhe  (ountv  seat  was  restoicd 
lo  ihe  lown.  but  its  economic 
life  was  wrecked.  Wharves, 
shoj)s.  and  warehouses  were 
clesiioved  both  al  Feinan- 
(lina  and  Cedar  Kevs.  Cross- 
lies  and  bridges  were  i-otting, 
and  of  the  rolling  stock  ol 
ihc  railroad  there  remained 
onlv  lour  locomotives,  nine 
boxcars,  twelve  flat  cars  and 
I  wo  anticjuated  pa.vsenger 
cars.  .Much  of  the  rail  be- 
tween Haldwin  and  Fernan- 
clina  had  been  taken  iij)  dur- 
inu  the  war  to  make  the 
Live     Oak     connection     with 
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the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  railroad,  though  this  was  later  restored  (13t)). 
The  proclamation  of  Mav  21.  IStif).  disowning  provisional  gov- 
ernments set  up  in  South  Carolina,  (ieorgia  and  Florida,  clashed 
any  hopes  of  Confederates  that  thev  would  be  leinsiated  as  citizens. 
Commissions  of  Claims  in  Washington  confirmed  their  lears  in 
1871  by  a  cjuestionnaire  whose  eighlv  cpiestions  were  concerned 
with  whether  or  not  each  male  over  Ki  had  rendered  anv  service 
to  the  Confederate  cause. 

The  Florida  Railroad  lost  S20.000  in  IStif).  the  vcar  its  presi- 
dent. Senator  \'ulee.  was  a  political  prisoner.  In  IHtiti  the-  railroad 
was  sold  for  S'^2:^.  100  to  Isaac  K.  Roberts  who  had  the  i.Wvd  made 
lo  Fdw.  M.  Dickerson  and  associates,  bondholders  and  creditors. 
Business  so  improved  that  bv  the  bSSO's  its  stock  was  good  invest- 
ment. In  18(i7.  8.000  bales  of  cotton  came  to  the  ])«)rt  for  shij)- 
ment,  and  although  it  sold  for  onlv  li^  cents  a  |)ound.  the  sale 
was    a    hopeful    sign    after    the    vcar>    of    stagnation     (1.S8). 

Bv  1870.  there  were  1.722  people  in  Fernandina  (LSO).  but  life 
was  still  haid  for  both  whites  and  Negroes.  Negroes  had  political 
ecjualitv  in  the  decade  following  the  war:  Nassau  was  one  ol  the 
"black"  counties,  so-called  because  nearlv  all  the  citv  and  countv 
officials  were  Negroes.  But  economic allv .  the  race  was  uprooted; 
many  stood  on  the  streets  with  nowheu-  to  go  and  nothing  to  do, 
and  often  were  piev  to  the  nefarious  exploitation  ol  politicians. 
However,  even  in  this  section  manv  Negroes  stayed  to  work  the 
farms,  as  in   the  case  c^f  the  Harrison   plantation. 

Before  the  1870's  closed  the  economic  lutu.re  seenucl  to  biightcii. 
The  citizens  were  energeticallv  |)r()moting  a  ])roject  for  a  canal  be- 
tween the  Gidf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  ()ccan.  an  idea  that 
seems  to  iccur  in  the  historv  of  Florida  whenever  the  people  leel 
optimistic  (MO).  A  fashionable  school  for  girls.  occu|>ving  12  rooms, 
was  built.  It  was  known  as  the  Piorv.  or  Bishop's  School,  because 
it  was  under  the  suj)erv  ision  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Freeman  Young, 
Fpiscopal  Bishop  of  Florida.  At  the  same  time  a  public  school  svstem 
had  its  begimn'ngs.  Piov  ision  was  made  loi-  ihe  education  of  Negro 
as  well  as  white  children,  ihe  education  of  ihe  former  in  the 
hands  of  zealous  .Northerners  anxious  that  the  Ireedman  be  pie- 
pared  for  his  new  status.  I  he  school  buclgel.  however,  iillected 
a  vciy  limited  educational  piogram.  I  he  counlv  set  S2r)  a  month 
as  the  Inghesi  salaiv  j)ossil)i(  lor  a  leacl.er.  lor  classes  of  more 
than  liftv  pupils  a.n  assisiani  teacher  v\;is  provided  at  a  salai  \  of 
.S20    (112). 

Ihe  Floi  icla  Railroad  Companv  built  ihe  Fgmonl  hotel  in  1877, 
an  elaborate  structure  of  se  veniv-live  rooms,  fronting  a  j)ark,  and 
Fernandina's  confidence  in  the  lutuie  was  restored,  onlv  to  be  cruelly 
checked  by  a  severe  epidemic  of  vellow  lever  in   1878    (IL^).     A  cor- 
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don  was  established  around  the  town  and  all  persons  entering  or 
leaving  the  stricken  area  were  required  to  have  passes.  Iheories 
regarding  yellow  fever  were  as  numerous  as  the  mosquitoes  that 
caused  it.  but  twenty  years  were  to  pass  before  the  source  of  the 
trouble  was  disco\ered. 

From  1879-1885  the  historian.  George  R.  Fairbanks,  was  editor 
of  the  Florida  Mirror,  Fernandina's  newspaper.  Its  editorials  sup- 
plied vivid  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  period.  It  mentions  that 
the  town  had  about  2,800  inhabitants  then,  and  people  were 
beginning  to  say  it  would  be  the  leading  port  of  Florida.  When  a 
$60,000  shipment  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton  left  Fernandina  for 
England  in  1879,  it  was  hailed  as  the  most  valuable  cargo  out  of  the 
port  (144).  Fairbanks  penned  a  bitter  attack  on  a  "carpetbag" 
candidate  for  mayor  in  1880.  along  with  eloquent  pleas  to 
the  citizens  to  join  the  Hancock  and  Bloxham  Cllub,  called  a  'con- 
servative, but  in  reality  a  Democratic  club    (145) . 

Former  President  (irant.  who  had  returned  from  his  tour  of 
the  world,  was  making  another  trip  to  Key  West,  ^Vest  Indies  and 
Mexico.  He  arrived  in  Fernandina  in  January  1880,  on  the  City  of 
Bridgeton,  accompanied  by  star  newspaper  correspondents,  stopped 
at  the  Egmont  Hotel,  made  a  speech  and  attended  a  ball  (146).  Be- 
cause he  had  obtained  the  release  of  Senator  ^'idee  from  Fort 
Pulaski,  after  the  \Var  Between  the  States,  Grant  was  warmly  wei- 
comed  by  ex-Confederates,  to  the  surprise  of  resident  Republicans. 
Senator  Yulee,  whose  fortunes  had  mended  with  that  of  his  railroad, 
was,  of  course,  on  hand  to  greet  him.  Later  Yulee  asked  one  of  his  ex- 
slaves  what  he  thought  of  Grant.  "Wal.  Mr.  Yulee,  he  ain't  as 
hearty  a  man  as  yo'   Pa."  replied  the  old  man. 

Ihe  distinguished  visitor  was  entertained  by  a  drive  on  the 
smooth  beach  and  a  boat  ride  down  the  river,  stopping  at  Dunge- 
ness.  1  he  correspondents  wrote  glowing  accounts  of  this  rediscovered 
South    (147). 

A  jetty  begun  in  1880  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  harbor  improve- 
ments. \Vhere  then  there  was  but  12  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  on 
the  bar,  today,  due  to  improvements,  there  are  30  feet,  a  depth  which 
is  maintained  up  to  the  city  docks. 

In  1881  the  inm  hulled  steamer  Western  Texas  began  its  run 
between  Fernandina,  Nassau,  and  Cuba.  A  Negro  longshoreman's 
strike  created  excitement  in  1888.  An  unknown  Negro  who  came 
into  town  on  a  large  white  horse,  organized  a  strike,  raising  a  flag 
and  gathering  crowds  by  his  exhortations  (148).  The  local  militia 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  restoring  order.  Authorities  called  on 
Gainesville  tr(K)ps  for  aid.  An  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  further 
demoralized  the  white  residents  in  town,  for  at  first,  only  they  seemed 
smitten.    The  strike  continued;  conditions  verged  on  panic.     Minute 
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Men  were  organized,  ready  to  be  sunnnoned  at  the  ringing  of  the 
Presbyteri-an  Church  bell.  Ihen  yellow  fever  broke  out  and  all 
well  persons,  white  and  black,  were  too  busy  nursing  to  think 
of  other  troubles.  The  Gulj  Stream,  the  regular  steamer  between 
New  York  and  Fernandina,  was  in  port  when  the  first  cases  were 
reported  and  took  many  people  away  before  the  cordon  was  estab- 
lished. Others,  unable  to  leave,  sought  refuge  in  flimsy  structures 
built  in  the  woods.  Sulphur  was  burned  in  the  houses  and  ships 
to  fumigate  them.  Regulations  were  so  strict  that  letters  leaving 
town    were    perforated    in    order    to    fumigate    them. 

A  branch  of  the  Howard  Relief  Association  was  opened  by 
the  townspeople.  Work  of  this  organization  started  in  New  Orleans 
in  1873,  preceded  that  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  United  States. 
Relief  came  in  from  the  outside,  and  was  so  generous  that  there 
was  no  suffering  from  lack  of  food  or  medicines.  Many  of 
the  Gainesville  militia,  still  in  Fernandina.  succumbed.  A  monu- 
ment in  Gainesville  connnemorates  those  volunteers  who  died  while 
on  duty. 

The  fever  lasted  until  late  in  October,  when  there  was  a  severe 
frost.  Even  though  this  epidemic  was  not  as  severe  as  the  one  ten 
years  previous,  there  were  hundreds  of  cases  and  fifty-two  deaths. 
No  one  seemed  to  know  how  the  fever  was  transmitted.  One 
theory  attributed  it  to  bacteria  in  the  air.  and  one  Florida  doctor 
fired  cannon  believing  that  concussion  would  destroy  the  germs. 

The  United  States  Government  meanwhile  was  making  here  and 
elsewhere  an  intensive  investigation  to  locate  the  origin  of  the 
disease.  Dr.  Ross  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  service, 
with  an  assistant,  was  ordered  to  Fernandina  from  Pensacola,  and 
together  with  Geo.  E.  VV^olff,  the  local  sanitary  inspector,  investi- 
gated each  case  minutely.  Reports  of  these  investigations  must 
have  had  much  to  do  with  locating  the  carrier  of  the  infection,  the 
mosquito,  dramatically  proved  by  Walter  Reed  and  his  associates 
years  later.  With  screening  and  intensive  war  on  the  insect  yellow 
fever  has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  r 

Pro   Cuba 

Popular  sentiment  in  America  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  Cuban 
revolution  of  1896.  Officially  the  United  States  was  neutral  at 
first  and  the  Navy  patrolled  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  prevent  snmg- 
gling  of  arms  to  the  Cid^an  insurgents.  The  many  Cubans  in 
Florida  had  roused  public  sentiment  to  the  point  where  filibusters 
were  very  successfid  here  and  Fernandina  had  her  full  share  of  these 
adventurous  spirits.  A  lively  filibustering  trade  had  been  built  up 
with  (]id)a,  whose  troubles  with  Spain  had  long  been  fomenting. 
Arms,  annnunition,  and  recruits  for  the  rebel  Cuban  army  were 
shipped  out  of  Fernandina    (149). 
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An  account  ot  one  of  these  exj)loits  in  which  Fernandina  fig- 
ured IS  found  in  Ralph  Paines  Roads  of  Adventure.  This  young 
man  was  entrusted  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  the  publisher 
with  a  jeweled  gold  sword  for  the  Cluban  leader.  General  Garcia. 
Paine  undertook  the  commission  as  a  publicity  stunt.  Garcia  de- 
clared it  was  lucky  that  the  sword  was  not  delivered  when  he 
needed  its  worth  ($2,000)  much  more.  The  reporter  was  smuggled 
al)oard  the  Three  Friends  at  Fernandina.  She  was  built  in  1895,  and 
was  well  adapted  for  filibustering— 127  feet  long  with  a  beam  of  24 
feet,  6  inches,  and  a  draft  of  1 1  feet.  She  had  a  displacement  of 
157  tons  and  was  powered  by  a  700-h()rsepower  engine,  capable  of 
15  knots.  Her  speed  and  strength  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
Spanish  Government  whose  fears  were  soon  justified  when  on  March 
15,  she  took  fifty  Cubans  from  Florida  to  the  island,  making  many 
other  trips  before  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain.  The  Spanish 
Navv  maintained  a  blockade  of  Cuba  and  any  vessel  caught  trying  to 
land  arms  was  blown  out  of  the  water.  If  captured,  members  of  the 
crew    were    shot     (150)  . 

In  spite  of  the  danger  involved,  a  number  of  vessels,  including 
the  Dauntless,  La  Gonda,  Commodore,  and  Paul  Jones,  operated 
from  the  port  of  Fernandina  and  neighboring  waters.  Once  the 
La  Gonda  narrowly  escaped  capture  when  the  report  of  her  outlawed 
cargo  was  accidently  sent  to  Mr.  Balt/ell,  Fernandina's  Collector 
of  Customs.  Her  captain  threw  annnunition  and  huge  Cuban  banana 
knives  overboard  rather  than  lose  his  ship    (151). 

The  Paul  Jones  was  more  fortunate.  On  her  way  from  Fer- 
nandina with  arms  she  was  signalled  by  the  (^.S..S.  Vesuvius  to  come 
alongside.  The  Paul  Jones  replied  that  the  sea  was  too  nmgh. 
"Keep  circling  initil  the  water  is  calmer."  replied  the  warship.  1  he 
circles  were  made,  wider  and  wider,  until  dusk  came,  when  the 
Paul  Jones  put  out  all  lights  and  headed  lor  the  open  sea    (152)  . 

1  he  Dauntless  was  almost  as  famous  as  the  Three  Friends.  Her 
crew  was  white,  but  her  captain  was  a  Negro,  Jim  Floyd,  who  made 
eight  or  ten  successful  trips  to  Cuba.  At  last  the  U.S.S.  Maine  was 
sent  to  Havana  to  put  a  check  on  the  filibustering  and  it  was  while 
on  this  duty  that  she  was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  at  Havana,  pre- 
cipitating war  with  Spain    (153). 

After  war  was  declared  in  1898,  unfinished  Fort  Clinch  was 
prepared  for  occupancy  and  10,000  volunteers  encamped  in  its 
vicinity  (154)  .  1  he  tempo  of  Fernandina  was  thereby  enlivened. 
By  1900  the  port  was  busy  shipping  lumber,  cotton,  naval  stores 
and  phosphate,  but  as  had  happened  so  many  times  before,  Fer- 
nandina's prosperity  was  short-lived.  New  railroads  diverted  ship- 
ping to  Jacksonville  and  Savannah.  The  fourteen  consuls  took  down 
their  insignia  and  departed  to  busier  ports,  and  Fernandina  was 
left  to  make  her  living  from  the  resources  of  the  inmiediate  vicinity. 

In    1913-14   shrimp   and   oyster  canneries,    fish   fertilizer    plants. 
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and  a  large  phosphate  elevator  lined  the  waterfront.  The  fishing 
fleets  gave  animation  to  the  harbor,  but  the  town  slept  under  its 
overhanging  moss.  In  the  twenty  years  thereafter  the  town's  popula- 
tion had  grown  to  only  3,434  people.  There  were  only  seventy 
more  white  residents  than  Negroes.  Among  the  latter  many  were 
fishermen  and  employees  of  the  canneries. 


Then  in  1936  came  the  Container  Corporation  of  .\merica,  and 
erected  its  .^6,()00,00()  plant  lor  making  Kraft  paper  and  boxes.  In 
1937  the  Rayonier  Torporation  also  built  a  mill  here  for  the  making 
of  rayon  pulp  from  pine  trees.  Fernandina  was  chosen  tor  its 
many  natural  advantages.  Besides  the  fine  harbor,  and  network 
of  waterways,  10.000,000  acres  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  limber 
in  the  world  is  available  within  a  radius  of  150  miles.  The  United 
States  Forest  Service  rejjorts  this  area  will  reproduce  at  a  rate  of 
one-half  to  one  and  one-half  cords  per  year  -per  acre  without  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  timber.  On  the  contrary,  cutting  at  this 
rate  will  improve  the  original  stand.  By  selective  cutting  of  pine 
the  forests  can  be  kept  continually  productive. 

Another  water  resource  is  hidden  500  to  1,000  feet  under- 
ground, for  the  town  is  in  an  area  of  artesian  water  suited  to  the 
manufacture  of  paper  j>ulp.  Water  is  used  in  vast  quantities  for 
washing  pulp  and  is  indeed  the  raw  product  necessary  in  the 
greatest  amoinits  for  operation. 

The  coming  of  the  mills  had  by  1938  had  a  profound  effect 
on  the  connnunity.  Where  many  other  enterprises  have  stripped 
the  country  of  its  resources,  this  industry  replaces  the  natural  resourc- 
es and  is  bringing  new  income  to  city  and  county  residents.  As  else- 
where in  the  South,  the  social  pattern  is  being  changed  as  the  inhab- 
itants are  released  from  a  dependence  u|X)n  cotton,  tobacco  and  truck 
farming.  limber  farming  offers  the  possibility  of  a  steady  source 
of  income. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


An  acnmni  ol  one  ol  tlu'sc  t\|)l()its  in  wliidi  I'crnandina  lig- 
UYvd  is  lound  in  Ralph  Paincs  Koads  of  .Uh'cnt uir.  This  vonng 
man  was  cnirusud  l)\  William  Randolph  Hcar>i  tlu-  pnblishcr 
with  a  jrwfk'd  ^old  sword  h)r  ihc  Cuban  Icadci .  (.Liicral  (iarcia. 
Paine  undertook  the  connnission  as  a  public  it\  slum.  Garcia  de- 
clared it  was  luckv  that  the  sword  was  not  deli\cred  when  he 
needed  its  worth  (S2.()()())  much  more.  The  reporter  was  snuii^olcd 
aboard  the  TInrr  Irioids  at  Fernandina.  She  was  binlt  in  1895,  and 
was  well  aclaj)ted  lor  rilibiisterino-127  leet  loni;  with  a  beam  of  24 
leel.  ()  iiuhes.  atid  a  dialt  ol  II  leet.  She  had  a  clis|)lacement  of 
l.')7  tons  and  was  powered  bv  a  yOO-horsepoAvei  eiM^ine.  capable  ol 
1.')  knots.  Her  speed  and  strength  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
Spanish  (iovermnent  whose  fears  were-  soon  justified  when  on  Marcii 
15.  she  took  fiftv  (;id)ans  from  Florida  lo  the  island,  making  many 
other  trips  before  the  declaration  of  wai  with  S|)ain.  Fhe  Spanish 
Xavv  maintained  a  blockade  of  (:id)a  and  anv  vessel  caught  trving  to 
land  arms  was  blown  out  of  ilu  water.  If  capimed.  members  of  the 
erew    were    shot     (130).  ' 

In  spite  of  the  danger  in\()l\tcl.  a  numbei  of  \essels.  including 
the-  Daiinflr.ss.  Iji  (lofida.  Com niodorc,  and  Paul  lours,  operated 
from  the  port  oi  Fernandina  and  neighboring  waters.  Once  the 
La  (lofida  narrowh  escaped  captinc  when  the  re))ort  of  her  outlawed 
raroc)  was  aecidentlv  sent  to  Mr.  Balt/ell.  Fcrnanclina's  Collector 
of  Customs.  Hei  captain  threw  annnunilion  and  huge  Cid)an  banana 
knixcs  oxcrboard  rather  than   lose   his  ship    (151). 

J  he  Pdul  lofics  was  niore  fortunati-.  On  hei  wav  from  Fci- 
nandina  with  amrs  she  was  signalled  b\  the  I'.S.S.  I'csiivms  to  conu- 
alongside.  Ihe  Paul  Jours  replied  thai  the  sea  was  loo  rough. 
•'Keep  circling  innil  ilu-  water  is  calmer.'  re|)liecl  the  warshij).  Fhe 
eireles  were  made,  wider  and  wider,  initil  dusk  came,  when  ihe 
Paul  fours  put  oiu  all  lights  and  headed   for  ihe  open  sea    (152). 

Ilu'  Ddinillrss  was  almost  as  iamoiis  as  liie  Tlirrr  ivunids.  Her 
crew  was  white,  but  her  captain  was  a  Negro,  Jim  Flovcl,  who  made- 
eight  or  ten  successful  trips  to  Cuba.  Al  last  ihe  I'.S.S.  Maiiir  was 
.sent  lo  Havana  to  put  a  check  on  the-  filibustering  and  it  was  while 
on  this  elul\  thai  she  was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  at  Havana,  pre- 
ci|)ilating  war  with   Spain    (15-i). 

.\fter  war  was  deelareel  in  IS!)S,  uidinishecl  Foil  Clinch  was 
j)rei)ared  for  oceupancx  and  10,000  xoliniteers  encamped  in  its 
\icinitv  (151).  Fhe  temjx)  of  Fernandina  was  therebv  enlivened. 
B\  MMIO  the  port  was  l)us\  shipping  lumber,  cotton,  naval  stores 
and  phosphate,  bin  as  had  happened  so  manv  times  before,  Fer- 
nandinas  prosperitv  was  short-lixecl.  New  railroads  diverted  ship- 
ping lo  |aekson\ille  and  Sa\annah.  Fhe  foinleer.  consuls  took  down 
T  their  insignia  and  departed  to  busier  ports,  and  Fernandina  was 
left   to  make  her  lixing  from  the  resoinxes  of  the  inunediaie  vicinity. 

In     h)l-M  I    shrini})    and    oxster   cainieries,    fish    fertilizer    plants, 
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and  a  large  ph<)s|)hate  elevatoi  lined  the  waterfront.  Fhe  fishing 
fleets  gave  animation  to  the  harbor,  but  the  town  slept  muler  us 
overhanging  moss.  In  the  twent\  \eais  thereafter  the  towns  popula- 
tion had  grown  to  onlv  :\A:V\  peoi)le.  Fhere  were  onlv  seventy 
more  white  lesidents  than  Negroes.  Among  the  latter  many  were 
fishermen   and  emplosees  of   the  canneries. 


liien  in  l<)!^()  came  ihe  Container  Corporation  of  America,  and 
erected  its  SI), 000. 000  plain  lot  making  Krafi  j)aj)ei  and  boxes.  In 
WKM  the  Raxonier  Corporation  also  built  a  mill  heie-  for  ihe  making 
of  ia\on  pnlp  Irom  ]>ine  liees.  Feinandina  was  chosen  lot  ils 
manv  natural  aehanlages.  Iksieles  ihe  line  harboi .  and  network 
of  waterwaxs,  10,000,000  acres  of  the-  mosi  rapidh  glowing  limber 
in  the  world  is  available  within  a  radius  of  150  miles.  Fhe-  Cnited 
States  Forest  Service  reports  this  area  will  lepiodiuc  at  a  rate  ol 
one-half  to  one  and  one-half  cords  jki  vear  |)ei  acic  without  re- 
ducing the  supplv  of  liud)er.  On  the  eontiarv.  cutting  at  ihis 
rate  will  im|)iove-  the  original  stand.  Bv  selective-  cutting  ol  puie 
the    forests  can    be   kept    eominuallv    productive-. 

Another  water  lesource  is  hidden  500  to  1,000  leel  uneler- 
groinid,  h)r  ihe-  town  is  in  an  area  of  atiesian  waiei  suilecl  to  the 
maiuifacline-  of  jjapei  |)ulp.  Water  is  used  in  vast  cjuanlilies  lor 
wasliing  |)ulp  and  is  indeed  the-  raw  j)roclucl  necessarv  in  ihe 
gieatest    amoums   lot    operation. 

Fhe  coming  ol  the  mills  had  b\  III.S8  had  a  j)roiouncl  elfect 
on  the  connmnntv.  W'heie-  manv  oilier  enleiprise-s  have  strij)pecl 
the  counirv  of  its  resouices.  this  industrv  re-|>laces  the  natural  lesourc- 
es  and  is  brinuinu  ne-w  income  lo  citv   and  countv  residents.     As  else- 
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where  in  the-  South,  the  social  j)attern  is  being  changecl  as  the  inhab- 
itants are  released  fiom  a  dependence  uj)on  cotton,  tobacco  and  truck 
farming.  Fimber  farming  offers  the  |)ossibility  ol  a  steady  source 
of  income. 
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Points   of    Intkrisi 
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An  estimated  tbrtv-livc  per  cent  increase  in  Fernandina's  popula- 
tion  occurred  in  the  two-year  period  between  1935  and  1937.  Build- 
ing permits  for  August,  1937,  totaled  $6,308,900.  A  temporary 
housing  shortage  developed,  however,  and  the  mayor  broadcasted  an 
appeal  through  newspapers,  asking  people  not  to  come  -to  the  tow  n 
until  the  new  structures  were  completed.  Fernandina,  for  at  least 
the  sixth  time  has  been  revived,  but  for  the  first  time,  industrial 
development  is  the  cause. 


1.  The   County  Couithouse. 

2.  The  Da\  is  House.        ^ 

3.  The  Methodist  C^hiirch. 

4.  The  Rit/  Theater. 

5.  The    Si.    i^cLer's    K';is(()pal    Clluiich. 
().  (Central    Park. 

7.  The   Fernandina   High   School. 

8.  Amelia  Island  1-igluhouse. 

9.  Ferni^ndina   B^ach. 

10.  McClures  Hill. 

11.  Bosquebello   Cemetery. 

12.  Site   of   a    Block-House. 

13.  Site  of  City  Gates. 

14.  Site  of  old   Fort  San  Carlos. 

15.  riie   ()l.dt5sl    Building  on   the   Island. 
]().  The  Pilot    lower. 

17.  Site  of  a  ^lock-House. 

18.  Fort  Cliiuh. 

19.  1  he  Old  Customhouse. 

20.  Shrimp   Docks. 

21.  St.  Michael's  ^aiholic  Church. 

22.  The  Vulee  Home. 

23.  The   Baptist  Church. 

24.  Ihe  Presbyterian  Church. 

25.  The  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

26.  riie   Church    of    the    Good    Shepherd. 

27.  The  Williams  House. 

28.  Site  of  Egmont  Hotel. 

29.  The  Old  Fairbanks   Home. 

30.  1  he  Citv  Hall. 

31.  Rayonier,  Inc. 

32.  The    Fernandina    mill    of    the    Container    Cor|)oraiion    ol 

America. 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


An  cstiinaic'd  l()n\-li\t'  jki  (tin  iiuirasc  in  Fcrnaiuliiia's  j)()j)iila- 
tion  occurred  in  the  two-xiar  jH'riocl  l)ci\vc'cn  HLS')  and  19'^7.  Uuild- 
inir  permits  lor  Aui^usi.  I9.S7.  totaled  .S()..S()(S.90().  A  icini)orarv 
housing  shortage  de\elo|)ed.  however,  and  the  niavor  l)roadea>ted  an 
appeal  through  newspapers,  asking  people  not  to  come  to  the  town 
until  the  new  structures  were  completed.  Fernandina,  lor  at  least 
the  sixth  time  has  been  re\i\ed,  but  lor  the  first  time,  industrial 
development  is  the  cause. 
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The   (.ount\    (Courthouse, 

riu'  I)a\  is  House. 

Ilu-   .Methodisi   Clu'rch. 

The   Rit/    riieaiu-. 

Ihe    S;.    i*e;e;"s    J'-  iscop.d    (Ihurch. 
(Ceniral    Par's. 

1  he    Feinandina    tiigh    School. 
Amelia   Island   l.ii>luh()use. 
Fei  nandina    Ik  :ic  h. 
McCluic's   Ilili. 
Hoscjuebello    (ienuierx. 

Site    ol    a     Block-House.  ;,  '  : 

Site   ol   (.i!\    (.ales. 
Site  ol    old    Foil    San   (.arlos. 

Ihe    Oldest    i>uilcling   on    the    Island. 

Ihe  Pilot    lower. 
Site  ol    a    Uloc  k-House. 
I-"ori    (lliiuh. 

Ihe  Old  ( ".usioniliouse. 
Slnimj)    Docks. 
St.    .Michael's  (.Catholic    Ohurch. 

Ihe   ^  ulee    Home. 

Ihe    Baptist    Ohurch. 

Ihe    Piesbxtei  ian   Ohurch. 

Ihe   Kj)isc()pal  Oemetery, 

Ihe    (Church    ol     the    (»()ocl    She|jheid. 

Ihe    Williams    House. 
Site  ol    Kgmont    Hotel, 

Ihe   Old    Fairbanks    Home. 

I  he  City  Hall. 
Raxonier,   Inc. 

Flu-     Fernandina    mill    ol     the    Container    Corporation     ol 
America. 
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Points  of   Interkst 

1  The  County  C:oiirthouse,  sw.  corner  Atlantic  Ave.  and  S.  5th 
St  is  a  red  brick  buildin^r  with  green  castiron  Corinthian  columns, 
ironwork  balcony,  and  a  pink  cuopla  trinnned  with  aluminum.  It 
was  built  in  1891   to  house  the  county  offices. 

2.  The  Davis  Housk  (private) ,  nw.  corner  of  Atlantic  Ave.  and 
N.  5th  St.,  is  a  two-story  dwelling,  constructed  of  hand-hewn  timber 
with  wooden  pegs;  slender  columns  ornamented  the  street  tacade; 
the  rooms  have  uniisuallv  high  ceilings,  and  the  windows  have  ma- 
hoganv  cornices.  Like  the  Vulee  house,  it  has  double  galleries.  I  his 
home  was  built  by  a  Doctor  Lasenne  before  the  War  between  the 
States. 

3.  The  Mkthodist  Chirch,  nk.  corner  Atlantic  Ave.  and  S.  6th 
St.,  a  red  brick  building  with  Doric  columns,  replaced  in  1926  a 
church  erected  before  1870  on  the  corner  of  Broome  and  6th  Streets. 
For  a  time  in  1858  regular  services  were  held  in  the  public  room 
of  the  Pioneer  Hotel,  a  building  erected  for  the  accomodation  of 
officials  of  the   Florida   Railroad. 


Methodism  was  established  on  Amelia  Island  in  1823  when 
the  South  Carolina  Conference  appointed  Reverend  Elijah  Sin- 
clair to  come  across  the  river  from  St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  and  begin 
work  here.  This  is  the  first  recorded  work  done  by  a  Methodist 
pastor  in   Florida.     Church  records  show   in   that   year   he   baptized 
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len  whites  and  twenty  Negroes.  A  monument  to  his  memory 
stands  in  the  present-day  church  yard. 

Memory  Chapel  (opeti  9-4  daily)  within  the  church,  contains 
the  altar  of  the  Old  King's  Ferry  Church,  pews  from  the  ante- 
bellum Methodist  Church,  an  old  font,  many  old  family  Bibles, 
and  an  original   Enoch  Whyod   bust  of  John   Wesley. 

4.  The  Ritz  Theatre,  Atlantic  Ave.  between  S.  6th  and  S.  7th 
Sts.,  a  white  stucco  building,  is  on  the  site  of  the  Lyceum.  Built  in 
1873,  the  Lyceum  served  a  double  purpose  in  1877.  It  was  used 
during  the  day  as  a  courthouse,  in  the  evening,  medicine  and 
minstrel  shows  alternated  with  concerts  and  theatrical  jjroductions 
that   brought  celebrities   to  Fernandina. 

5.  The  St.  Peters  Episcopal  Church,  ne.  corner  Atlantic  Ave.  and 
N.  8th  St.,  is  a  gray  stucco  edifice  with  high,  narrow  stained-glass 
windows,  a  red  slate  roof,  and  dormers.  A  rosette  window  adorns 
the  front  of  the  church.  Founded  as  a  mission  in  1858,  the  Rev. 
Owen  P.  Thackara  held  the  first  service  in  a  two-storied  frame 
building  at  the  corner  of  2d  and  Center  Streets.  In  1859  a  build- 
ing called  "The  Old  Church"  was  built  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Episcopal  Cemetery,  but  was  later  moved  to  9th  St.  The 
parish  emerged  from  the  war  in  a  broken  and  discouraged  condition. 
The  church  had  been  occupied  by  Federal  troops,  and  many  of  its 
possessions  were  lost  or  destroyed.  Later  the  building  was  used  In  the 
Bureau  of  Freedmen  Refugees  and  Abandoned  Lands,  but  in  1866 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Funston  effected  restoration  of  the  church. 
J'he  silver  that  had  been  in  safekeeping  at  the  Custom  House  was 
regained.  An  Italian  marble  font  was  donated  by  Dr.  Hanckie 
of  Charleston,  S.C.  in  1870,  who  as  a  visitor,  attended  services 
and  observed  the  rector  administering  baptijjm  from  a  common 
china  bowL 

During  the  yellow  fever 
epidemic  in  1878  Dr.  Stui- 
gess,  then  rector,  endeared 
himself  to  the  people  ol 
the  island  for  his  faithful 
work  among  both  races. 
He  held  services  for  the 
colored  congregation  as 
had  been  the  j:)rocedure 
throughout  the  years.  Fhe 
original  structure  burned 
in  February  1892,  and  the 
present  St.  Peters  Church 
was  built  in  1893.  A  Tif- 
fanv  window  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Drs.  Herndon  and 
Wellford,  two  young  men  who  lost  their  lives  combatting  the  yellow 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


POIMS     Ol       IMIRIM 

1  Ihc  C.oiMv  CoiRiHorsK.  sw.  corner  Atlantic  Ave.  and  S.  ^th 
Si  is  a  red  l)rick  Ijuildin-  Avitli  i;rccn  tasliron  Clorinthian  columns, 
in),uvork  balco.n.  and  a  pink  cuopla  trinnncd  with  alinnnu.nu  It 
was  built   in    1S9I    to  house   the  countv  oificcs. 

2.  The  Davis  Hoi  si  (Inivatr)  .  n\v.  corner  ol  Atlaiuic  Ave.  and 
N.  .-^th  St..  is  a  two-storv  dwellin<;.  (oustructed  ol  hand-hewn  timber 
with  wooden  pei^s:  slender  rolmuns  ornamented  the  street  lacade: 
the  rooms  have  unusuallv  hi<>h  (eilini;s.  and  the  windows  have  ma- 
hoi;anv  eornices.  Like  the  ^  ulee  house,  it  has  dcmble  j^allenes.  1  his 
liome  was  bi.ilt  \n  a  Doctor  Lasenne  before  the  War  between  the 
Stales.  I 

:\.  The  MiinoDisi  CiiiRcn.  m.  (oruer  Allantit  Ave.  and  S.  ()th 
St..  a  red  briek  buildino  with  Doric  eolunms.  rei)laced  in  1920  a 
church  erected  before  ISTO  on  the  corner  ol  Broome  and  (iih  Streets. 
For  a  time  in  1S3S  rc-idar  services  were  held  in  the  i)ul)lic  room 
c,|  ihe  Pioneer  Hotel,  a  buildin.o  erected  lor  the  accomodation  ol 
ollicials   oi   tin-    Klorichi    Railroad. 


Mtihoclism  was  established  on  .\melia  Island  in  lS2:i  when 
tin-  South  Carolina  Conlerence  a|)i)ointed  Reverend  Klijah  Sm- 
(lair  to  come  across  the  rixer  horn  St.  Marvs.  Cieori^ia.  and  bei^in 
work  here.  1  his  is  the  lirst  recorded  work  done  bv  a  Methodist 
pastor    in    Florida.      Chuieh    records   show    in    that    vear    he    bapti/ed 


leii    whites    and    iweiilv     Nei'ioes.        A     monument     to    his    memory 
stands  in   the  present-day  chinch   \ard. 

Memorv  Clhapel  {open  '>-4  daily)  within  the  church,  contains 
the  altar  oi  the  Old  Kin|L>s  Ferry  Clhurch,  jkws  liom  the  ante- 
bellum .Methodist  Church,  an  old  lout,  main  old  lamih  Bibles, 
and  an   original   Enoch   Wood    bust    ol    John    Weslev. 

4.  Ihe  Rnz  Fhkatrk.  .\ilantic  A\e.  between  S.  (iih  and  S.  7th 
Sts.,  a  white  stucco  building,  is  on  the  site  ol  the  Fscciim.  Built  in 
1873,  the  Lvceum  ser\ed  a  double  purpose  in  1877.  It  was  iistd 
during  the  dav  as  a  couithousc,  in  the  e\ening.  medicine  and 
minstrel  shows  alternated  with  concerts  and  iluatrical  ))rodu(iions 
that    brought    celebrities    to    Kernandina. 

').  File  Si.  PKTIRS  FiMsc:c)PAi.  CiuRcn.  nk.  (orner  Atlantic  \\c'.  and 
X.  8th  St..  is  a  grav  stucco  edilice  with  high,  naiiow  siained-glass 
windows,  a  red  slate  rool,  and  dormers.  A  rosette-  window  adorns 
the  front  ol  the  church.  Founded  as  a  mission  in  18r)8.  the  Rc\. 
Owen  P.  Fhaekara  held  the  lirsi  serxice  in  a  luosioriecl  Irame 
building  at  the  corner  ol  2d  and  Center  Streets.  In  18.59  a  build- 
ing called  "Ihe  Old  Church"  was  built  on  the-  site  now  occu|)iccl 
bv  the  Episcopal  Cemeterv,  but  was  later  moxed  to  *.Hh  St.  1  he- 
parish  emergecl  Irom  the  war  in  a  broken  and  discourageel  eondiiion. 
J  he  church  had  been  occupied  l)\  lecleral  iioops.  and  main  oi  Us 
possessions  were  lost  or  destioxed.  Later  the  building  was  iise-d  l)\  the 
Bureau  of  Freedmen  Refugees  and  Abandoned  Lands,  but  in  1S()() 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Funslon  effected  rcstoralion  of  the  ehuieh. 
J  he  silver  that  had  been  in  salekeei)ing  at  the-  Custom  House-  was 
regained.  An  Italian  marble  font  was  donated  l)\  Dr.  Haiukie 
of  Charleston,  S.C.  in  1870,  who  as  a  visitor,  aileiicleel  sei\iees 
and  observed  the  rector  administering  ba|)tism  from  a  common 
china  bowl. 

During  the  yellow  fe\e-i 
epidemic  in  1878  Di .  Stui- 
gess.  then  rector,  endeared 
himself  to  the  people-  oi 
the  island  for  his  iaithlul 
work  among  both  laees. 
He  held  ser\iccs  loi  i he- 
colored  congregation  as 
had  been  the  j)rocc'cluie- 
throughout  the  \ears.  I  he- 
original  stiuctuK-  burneel 
in  Februarv  1892,  and  ilu 
present  St.  Peters  Church 
was  built  in  I89.S.  A  I  if 
fanv  window  was  dedicated  to  the-  memoi\  of  Dis.  Hcindon  and 
We-ilford,  two  young  men  who  lost  their  lives  combatting  the  yellow 
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fever  epidemic  in   1878. 

6.  Central  Park,  Atlantic  Ave.,  bet.  11th  and  13th  Sts.,  unim- 
proved and  partially  grown  over  with  oaks  and  pines,  has  tennis 
and  volleyball  courts  and  a  baseball  diamond. 

7.  The  Fernandina  High  School  (l)  ,  Atlantic  Ave.,  bet.  N.  12th 
and  N.  13th  Sts.,  is  a  two-story,  buff  brick  building.  Ai>proximately 
100  yards  nw.  of  the  building  are  vestiges  of  six  Indian  sand  mounds, 
their  original  shape  and  size  lost  through  many  excavations.  A  map 
of  1769  identifies  these  mounds  as  those  mentioned  by  William 
Bartram,  English  traveler  and  botanist  who  explored  Florida 
during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the  rear  of  the 
school  can  be  seen  a  Chinese  farm,  neatly  hilled  and  weeded,  where 
rows  of  special  varieties  of  celery,  onions,  cabbages  and  other  garden 
truck  are  cultivated  for  a  national  market. 

8.  Amelia  Island  Lighthouse  (open  Wed.  2-4  p.m.),  at  the  end 
of  N.  22d  St.,  a  white  conical  tower  modernized  by  the  Government 
during  the  1840's,  occupies  the  highest  point  on  the  island.  The  160,- 
000  candlepower  light,  107  feet  above  water  level,  marks  the  St. 
Mary's  entrance  and  approach   to  Nassau  Sound. 

9.     Fernandina   Beach,   e. 
end    of    Atlantic    Ave.,    a 
popular   ocean    resort,    has 
the  usual  bathing  facilities, 
casino,      and      anmsemcnt 
concessions.      Ihis   20-acre 
ocean-front    tract   north  of 
Atlantic   Ave.    and   adjoin- 
ing Fort  Clinch  State  Park 
on  the  west  was  deeded  by 
'.       the    City    Commission    in 
1939    to   the   state    for   de- 
velopment by  the  State  Parks  Service. 

A  boardwalk  will  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  beach.  The  en- 
tire tract,  well  landscaped,  and  with  walks,  broad  driveways,  and 
ample  parking  areas,  will  contain  a  large  outdoor  swinnning  pool, 
facilities  for  diamond  ball,  tennis,  clock  golf,  and  archery,  and  site 
for  a  hotel  to  be  operated  under  the  National  Parks  program. 
10.  McClure's  Hill,  n.  14th  St..  between  Franklin  and  Hernando 
Sts.,  is  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Amelia,  fought  in  1817.  The 
street,  bordered  with  oaks  and  cedars,  cuts  directly  across  the 
hill.  On  either  side  are  fields  of  varicolored  phlox  and  blue  corn- 
flowers. On  the  crest  of  the  hill  (r)  is  a  C.C.C.  camp  established 
in  1937.  The  colony  of  white  cottages  (l)  with  red,  blue  and 
yellow  shutters  is  occupied  by  employees  of  the  Fernandina  mill. 
The  chimney  of  the  mill,  with  its  characteristic  plume  of  white 
smoke,  towers  in  the  background. 
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11.  Bosquebkllo  Ceme- 
tery (l)  (Sp.  beautiful 
woods) ,  Bosquebello  Drive, 
is  one  of  the  historic  burial 
grounds  in  Florida.  Plot- 
ted over  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  a  sandhill,  the 
ccmeterv  is  covered  with 
cedars.  Outside  the  cedar 
grove,  looking  west  from  a 
high  knoll  that  slopes  on 
three  sides  into  marshland, 
a   view    of    the    Amelia 
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River.  Oaks  and  gnarled 
cedars  festooned  with  Spanish  moss  sway  in  a  continuous  sea  breeze. 
The  large,  spreading  branches  of  an  old  oak  are  covered  with  resur- 
rection fern  that  appears  dead  in  dry  weather  but  become*  bright 
green  after  a  rainfall.  Ihe  burial  plots,  for  the  most  part  walled 
in   by  masonry  or   iron   fences,   arc  raked   and   swept. 

The  site  was  given  to  the  city  by  Domingo  Fernandez,  who  in 
the  1800's  established  a  plantation  on  his  Spanish  grant  in  Fer- 
nandina. Original  markers  on  the  slopes  in  older  sections  of  the 
cemetery  have  rotted  and  fallen,  and  many  graves  arc  hidden  by  the 
dense  growth  of  bamboo,  cedar,  and  underbrush.  Through  the 
marker  on  the  grave  of  Ant.  Diz,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
who  died  in  Old  Town  in  1841,  has  grown  a  cedar  tree,  two  feet 
in  diameter.  The  oldest  marked  grave,  though  there  are  probably 
many  older  that  are  unmarked,  is  that  of  Peter  Bouesson  de  Micon, 
a  native  of  Cape  Francisco  and  a  captain  in  the  Gens  d'  Amies, 
buried  here  in  1813.  A  marble  shaft  in  a  lot  enclosed  with  an  iron 
fence  was  erected  by  a  young  lady  of  South  Carolina  to  the  memory 
of  her  sweetheart,  who  died  here  in  1888  while  on  a  military  expe- 
dition to  quell  a  Negro  uprising.  Another  grave  holds  the  body  of 
a  sea  captain  whose  widow  placed  flowers  on  his  grave  daily,  only 
to  have  them  removed  by  another  woman,  who  in  turn  would  place 
her  flowers  upon  the  grave.  Finally,  the  widow  resorted  to  law  to 
stop  the  rivalry.  Many  graves  are  marked  by  a  cross  built  into  the 
brick  wall  enclosing  the  plot. 

12.  Site  of  a  Blockhouse,  White  St.,  left  from  N.  14th  St., 
built  about   1784  on   a  grassy  slope   to  guard   the   entrance   to   Old 

Town.     Adjoining  on  left  is 

13.  Site  f  City  Gates.  Fragments  of  foundation  are  visible. 
During  the  building  of  14th  Street  workmen  unearthed  a  trench 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  18  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  2  feet  deep, 
filled  with  oyster  shell,  presumably  marking  consecrated  ground. 

Stories  of  old  treasure  cling  to  Old  Town,  and  on  numerous 
occasions  coins  have  been  unearthed.      One  of  the  discoverers  was 
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fever  epickniic  in    1878. 

6.  Ceni-ral  Park.  Atlantic  Ave-.,  btt.  11th  and  l.Sth  Sts..  iinini- 
provcd  and  paitiallv  grown  over  with  oaks  and  pines,  has  teinns 
and  volleyball  courts  and  a   baseball   diamond.  , 

7.  The  Ff.rnandina  High  School  (i.)  .  Atlantic  Ave.,  bet.  N.  12ih 
and  N.  KUh  Sts.,  is  a  two-story,  butf  brick  building.  Ai)pr()\injatelv 
100  yards  nvv.  ot  the  buildini^  are  vestii^es  of  six  Indian  sand  mounds, 
their  oriuinal  shape  and  si/e  lost  throiiirh  manv  excavations.  A  map 
of  1769  identilies  these  mounds  as  those  mentioned  bv  William 
Bartram,  Eni;lish  traveler  and  botanist  who  e\[)lored  Florida 
during  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  From  the  rear  ol  the 
school  can  he  seen  a  Clhinese  farm,  neatlv  hilled  and  weeded,  where 
rows  of  special  varieties  of  celery,  onions,  cabbages  and  other  garden 
truck  are  cultivated  for  a  national  market. 

8.  Amf.lia  LsLANi)  Lk.hthoisf.  inl)rri  U'rcL  2-1  p.m.),  at  the  end 
of  N.  22d  St.,  a  white  conical  tower  modernized  by  the  Government 
during  the  18lO's,  occupies  the  highest  point  on  the  island.     Fhe  HiO,- 

000  candlepower  light,  107  feet  above  water  level,  marks  the  St. 
Mary's  entrance   and   approach    to  Nassau   Sound.  \ 

[).     Fkrnandina    Bkach.    f. 
r  tnd    of    Atlantic    Ave.,    a 

.  po|)ular    octan    resort,    has 

1  the  usual  bathing  facilities. 

casino.      and      amusement 
concessions.        This    20-acre 

icean-front  tract  north  of 
\tlantic  A\e.  and  adjoin- 
in"  Fort  (Clinch  State  Tark 
on  the  west  was  deeded  bv 
the  ('itv  Commission  in 
\\):\\\  to  the  state  for  de- 
velopment   i)\    the  State   Parks  Service. 

.\  boardwalk  will  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  beach.  Fhe  en- 
tire tract,  well  landscaped,  and  with  walks,  broad  drivewavs.  and 
ample  parking  areas,  will  contain  a  large  outdoor  swimming  pool, 
facilities  for  diamond  ball,  tennis,  clock  golf,  and  archery,  and  site 
for  a  hotel  to  be  operated  under  the  National  Parks  program. 
10.  MciCi.i  Ri  s  Hn.i..  N.  1  lih  St..  i)etween  Franklin  and  Hernando 
Sts..  is  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Amelia,  fought  in  1817.  The 
street,  bordered  with  oaks  and  cedars,  cuts  directlv  across  the 
hill.  On  either  side  are  fields  of  varicolored  phlox  and  blue  corn- 
flowers. On  the  crest  of  the  hill  (r)  is  a  C:.C.(:.  camp  established 
in  WM.  Fhe  colonv  of  white  cottages  (i.)  with  red.  blue  and 
yellow  shutters  is  occupied  bv  employees  of  the  Fernandina  mill. 
The  chimnev  of  the  mill,  with  its  characteristic  plume  of  white 
smoke,  lowers  in  the  backgiound. 
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__  11.        HOSC^I  KliKl.I.O  Cl.Ml- 

woods)  .  Boscjuebello  Drive, 
is  one  of  the  historic  burial 
grounds  in  Florida.  Plot- 
ted o\('r  liie  uneven  si'r- 
facc  of  a  sandhill,  the 
(cmetcix  is  covered  with 
(t'dais.  Outside  ihi'  cedar 
gioxc.  looking  west  fro;n  a 
high  knoll  that  slopes  on 
three  sides  into  marshland, 
is  a  \  iew  of  the  Amelia 
River.  Oaks  and  gnarled 
cedars  lestooned  with  Spanish  moss  swax  in  a  continuous  sea  bree/e. 
1  he  large,  spreading  blanches  of  an  old  oak  are  coxcred  xvith  resur- 
rection fern  that  appears  dead  in  di  x  weather  but  becomes  bright 
green  after  a  rainfall.  Fhe  i)urial  j)lots.  for  the  most  })art  wallrd 
in    bv   masonrv   or   iron    fences,    are   raked    and    sxvept. 

Ihe  site  was  gixeii  to  the  citx  bv  Domingo  Fernandez,  xvho  in 
the  ISOO's  established  a  plantation  on  his  Sj)aiiish  grant  in  Fer- 
nandina. Original  markers  on  ihe  sloj)es  in  older  se(lions  ol  the 
cemeterv  haxc  rotted  and  fallen,  and  manv  graxcs  are  hidden  b)  ilie 
dense  growth  of  bamboo,  (eclai,  and  underbrush.  Ihiough  the 
marker  on  the  graxc  of  Ant.  Di/,  a  naiixc  of  the  (ianarv  Islands, 
who  died  in  Old  loxvn  in  18  11.  has  gioxvn  a  cedar  tire,  ixvo  feel 
in  diameter.  I  he  oldest  marked  graxe.  though  there  arc  piobablx 
many  older  that  are  unmarked,  is  that  of  Peter  Bouesson  de  Micon, 
a  natixe  of  (lape  Francisco  and  a  (aptain  in  the  (.ens  d'  Amies. 
buried  here  in  181  !i.  A  marble  shait  in  a  lot  enclosed  with  an  iron 
fence  xvas  erected  bx  a  xoung  ladv  of  South  (Carolina  to  the  menioix 
of  her  sweetheart,  who  died  here  in  18S8  while  on  a  miliiaix  c  xj)e- 
dition  to  cjuell  a  Negro  iij)iising.  Another  graxc  holds  the  bodx  oi 
a  sea  cajJtain  whose  xvidoxv  placed  lloxvers  on  his  graxe  dailv.  onlx 
to  have  them  remoxed  bv  another  xvoman.  who  in  turn  xvould  place 
her  flowers  upon  the  graxe.  Finallv,  the  xvidoxv  resorted  to  law  to 
stop  the  rixalry.  Manx  graves  are  marked  bv  a  cross  built  into  the 
brick  wall  enclosing  the  j)lot. 

12.  SiTK  OF  A  Bi.oc:kh()Iisk,  White  St.,  left  from  N.  1  1th  St.. 
built   about    1781    on   a   grassy   slope    to   guaid    the   entrance    to   Old 

Town.     Adjoining  on  left  is 

13.  SiTK  F  Crrv  Gatfs.  Fragments  of  foundation  are  visible. 
During  the  building  of  11th  Street  xvorkmen  unearthed  a  trench 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  18  feet  long,  3  feet  xvide.  and  2  feet  deep, 
filled  with  oyster  shell,  presumably  marking  consecrated  ground. 

Stories  of  old  treasure  cling  to  Old  1  own,  and  on  numerous 
occasions   coins  have   been   unearthed.      One   of   the   discoxerers   was 
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a  child  who  dug  up  a  handlul  while  making  nuid  pics  near  Bosque- 
beUo  cemetery.  Her  lather  later,  with  a  hose,  washed  up  a  coftee 
pot  of  Spanish  coins.  In  1926,  a  Negro  tound.  at  the  site  of  Fort 
San  Carlos,  a  can  of  old  money,  and  from  the  proceeds  bought  a 
home  on  the  west  coast. 

14.  The  Site  of  old  Fort  San  Carlos,  at  the  foot  of  White  St., 
faces  the  Amelia  River.  Ihe  open  area  near  the  waterfront 
(l)  was  the  parade  grounds  and  known  as  the  Plaza.  A  foot- 
path from  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza  leads  down  to  the  Amelia  River 
to  the  ruins  of  on  old  retaining  wall.  Around  the  old  houses  in  this 
section  grows  the  pomegranate  tree,  a  tree  considered  by  the  Moors 
as  an  emblem  of  fertility.  Here  the  Japanese  plum  and  old  Span- 
ish fig  trees  grow  side  by  side  with  wild  coral  and  white  honeysuckle. 
Purple  wild  verbenas  and  yellow  blooms  of  thistle  add  l)right 
sjX)ts  of  color. 

Barracks  for  the  soldiers  were  located  in  Square  6,  on  lots  2.  3, 
4,  and  6.  In  square  2,  on  adjoining  parts  of  lots  5  and  7  stood  the 
church  and  next  to  it  the  commandant's  house.  An  early  private 
hospital  in  Florida  was  built  in  1610  by  the  German  doctor,  Karl 
Sontage.  located  on  half  lots  3  and  4.  square  7.  An  early  inn  was 
that  of  Francisco  de  Salas  who  built  it  on  half  lot  11,  scpiarc  3  {see 
map  of  Old  Town  with  symbols) . 

15.  The  Oi.DF.si  BiTLDiNG  ON  THE  Isi.AND  (private)  ,  foot  of  San 
Fernando  St.  (r)  is  a  small  weathered  cottage  built  of  handhewn 
cedar  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Its  foundation  is  cypress 
but  beside  and  beneath  the  building  on  the  west  side,  are  visible 
the  remains  of  a  "tabby"  foundation.  1  abby  consists  of  lime  from 
burned  oyster  shells,  added  to  whole  shells,  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  water.  When  dry  the  mixture  becomes  hard  enough 
to  use  in  construction.  The  word  "Tapia,"  from  which  comes  "tab- 
by," is  a  corruption  of  "Tapie,"  meaning,  in  Spanish  countries,  a 
building   material   made   chiefly   of  clay   or   earth. 

16.  The  Pilot  Tower,  se.  Estrada  and  San  Fernando  Sts.,  is  a 
steel  structure  built  in  1902  to  replace  the  wooden  tower  where 
pilots  watched  for  the  ships  entering  the  harbor. 

Old  Town  pilots  have  been  bringing  the  ships  into  the  Fernan- 
dina  harbor  since  1817.  Shipping  activity  was  greatest  between 
1900  and  1914;  during  1907  as  many  as  50  tramp  steamers  and 
sch(M>ners  were  in  port  at  one  time.  W^hen  the  craft  is  sighted 
from  the  tower  the  pilots  are  dispatched  in  small  boats,  board  the 
ships,  and  guide  them  through  sand  bars  at  the  river's  mouth.  1  oday 
their  services  are  used  only  by  ships  not  traveling  on  regular  sched- 
ules. 

The  pilots  have  been  organized  in  a  protective  association  since 
before  the  War  between  the  States.  Because  of  the  decline  in  busi- 
ness, they  now  take  turns  in  bringing  the  few  ships  into  the  harbor, 
dividing  the  fees  among  the  members. 
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Ladies  St.,  extending  from  Estrada  St.  to  14ih  St.  Extension,  is  so 
called  because  here  lived  unattached  ladies,  often  of  questionable 
character,  who  entertained  the  soldiers  of  the  early  garrison.  Half 
lots  2  and  3  square,  on  the  map.  were  credited  to  Felipa.  "the  witch," 
who,  according  to  records  of  that  time,  did  a  good  business  in  charms. 
17.  Site  of  a  Blockhouse  (l)  ,  Ladies  St.,  extending  between  .\melia 
and  Commandant  Sts.,  is  identified  by  sand  and  shell  foundations. 
The  original  structure  was  connected  by  a  tunnel  with  Fort  San 
Carlos. 


18.  Fort  Clinc:h  (open  S-6  daily;  guides),  loot  of  \.  I4th  St.,  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  Mary's  River,  is  a  pentagonal  brick  fortress.  Acres 
of  dense  hannnock  land  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  site, 
and  the  fort  itself  overlooks  Cumberland  Sound.  Circular  steps  of 
granite  lead  to  the  ramparts  from  which  are  \isiblc  the  jetties 
of  the  St.  Mary's  River  reaching  east  into  the  Atlantic,  while  to  the 
north  are  sand  bars  and  a  view  of  the  Carnegie  estate  on  Cumber- 
land Island.  West  is  liger  Island,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Amelia 
River,  and  on  the  west  by  jolly  River,  following  a  narrow  course 
between  the  island  and  marsliland.  South  is  hammock  land  extend- 
ing to  Fernandina.  Winding  footpaths,  bridle  trails  and  roads  lead 
among  high  dunes  sodded  with  grass,  and  through  hanunocks  of 
wind-bent  myrtleoaks,  prickly  ash.  Christmas  berry  and  cedar  trees. 

The  fortress  is  the  focal  point  of  Fort  Clinch  State  Park,  created 
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a  child  uliodui;  ii|>  i»  liandliil  while  makinu  mud  \>\cs  ntar  Bomjuc- 
btllo  (ruRtcTN.  Her  lather  hittr.  uilh  a  liosc,  waslicd  u\>  a  (olkr 
jH.i  ol  Spanish  (oius.  In  I92(i.  a  Nc-ro  h)und,  at  tlic  site  ol  Vnn 
San  Carlos,  a  (an  ol  old  money,  and  Ironi  the  proceeds  i)oni;ht  a 
home  on  the  west  (oasl. 

I  \.  riie  Sin  OF  oi  I)  KoRi  San  Carlos,  at  the  ioot  ol  White  St.. 
faces  the  Amelia  River.  I  lie  open  area  near  tlie  uaterlroni 
(i)  was  the  parade  ^loinuls  and  known  as  the  Pla/a.  A  loot- 
])ath  Irom  the  north  side  ol  the  Tla/a  leads  down  to  tiie  Amelia  Ri\er 
to  the  ruins  of  on  old  retainini;  wall.  Around  the  old  houses  in  this 
section  i^rows  the  pome<;ranatc-  tiee.  a  tree  (onsidcred  l)\  the-  Moors 
as  an  emblem  ol  lertilit\.  Here  the  Japanese  i)lum  and  old  Span- 
ish lii;  trees  grow  side  l)\  sidi'  with  wild  (oral  and  white  hone\su(kle. 
TurpFe  wild  verbenas  and  \ellow  blooms  ol  thistle  add  bright 
spots  ol    (olor.  I 

Barracks  lor  the  soldieis  weic  hxaled  in  S(piare  (>.  on  lots  2,  ■), 
'].  and  1).  In  s(piare  !i.  on  adjoinin.i;  |)arts  of  lots  .")  and  7  stood  the 
(lunch  and  next  to  it  the  connnandant's  house.  An  earl\  pri\ale 
liospital  in  Florida  was  built  in  l(')IO  l)\  the  German  do(t(>i.  Karl 
Sontage.  located  on  half  lots  .S  and  1.  s(|uare  7.  An  eaiK  inn  was 
that  of  Francis(()  de  Salas  who  built  it  on  half  lot  II.  scjuare  .S  (srr 
W(ij)  of  Old  Toii'n  Ti'ifh  sytnhols)  . 

IT).  The  OiDisi  Btni)iN(.  on  im  Isi and  (/;r/77//r)  .  loot  ol  San 
Fernando  St.  (k)  is  a  small  weatheicd  (otta^c  built  ol  handhewn 
cedar  moic  than  one  hundred  veais  a^o.  Its  foundation  is  (\  press 
but  beside  and  beneath  the  buildiniL;  on  the  west  side,  an  \isil)lc 
the  remains  of  a  "tabbN"  hmndation.  labbx  consists  of  lime  Irom 
burned  ovster  shells,  added  to  whole  shells,  with  an  e(pial 
proportion  (if  water.  When  (h\  the  mixture  becomes  hard  enough 
to  use  in  (onsttiKtion.  Ihe  wotd  "  lapia."  Irom  which  conies  'tab- 
bv,"  is  a  corruption  ol  'lapie."  meanini».  in  Spanish  countries,  a 
building;  mateiial  made  (hiell\  of  (la\  ot  earth. 
Hi.  IHi  Piioi  low  IK.  SI.  Fstrada  and  San  Fernando  Sts.,  is  a 
steel  striutinc  built  in  MM)!!  lo  ic|)la(f  the  wooden  lowei  wlure 
pilots  watched   for   the  shij)s   cnterini;   the   hai  boi . 

Old  I  own  j)ilots  ha\c  been  biin|L;in,i;  the  ships  into  the-  Fernan- 
clina  haibor  sin(e  ISI7.  Shij)pin,u  a(ti\il\  was  oiealest  between 
MMM)  and  1!>1  I.  dinin,*;  liH)7  as  nianv  as  .')()  tramp  steamei>  and 
schooners  were  in  port  at  one  time.  When  the  (raft  is  siohted 
from  the  tower  the  pilots  are  dispatdied  in  small  boats,  board  the 
shi})s.  and  guide  them  through  sand  bars  at  the  risers  moinh.  lodav 
their  services  are  used  oid\  l)\  ships  not  traxeling  on  regular  sched- 
ules. 

File  pilots  ha\e  been  organi/ed  in  a  protect i\e  association  sin(e 
befoie  the  War  between  the  States.  Because  of  the  decline  in  busi- 
ness, thev  now  take  turns  in  bringing  the  few  ships  into  the  harbor, 
di\iding  the  fees  among  the  members. 
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Ladies  St..  extending  from  Fstrada  St.  to  1  lih  St.  Fxieiision,  iN  so 
(ailed  be(ause  here  lived  U!i:iit;i(  hed  ladies,  often  of  cpiest ionable 
(haractei.  vvho  entertained  the  soldiers  of  the  earh  gairison.  Half 
lots  2  and  ".^  scjuare.  on  the  map.  weic  credited  to  Feli|)a.  "llie  witch. "" 
who.  according  to  iceoids  ol  that  time,  did  a  good  business  in  (harms. 
17.  Sni  OF  A  Bkxkhoisf  (i.)  .  Ladies  St..  extending  between  Amelia 
anel  Commandant  Sis.,  is  identified  b\  sand  and  shell  foundations. 
J  he  oiiginal  struciuic  was  eonneeteel  b\  a  tunnel  with  Fort  San 
Carlos. 


1<S.  FoK"!  Ci  iN(  II  (oitcii  S-()  (Itiilx:  <>iii(l('.s).  l(K)i  ol  N.  I  III)  Si.,  at 
the  mouih  ol  Si.  .\Iar\s  Ri\er.  is  a  penlagonal  bi  i(  k  loilicss.  Ades 
ol  dense  liammo(k  land  ioiiii  liie  soiiihein  boimdaiv  ol  ilie  sjie. 
and  the  loil  iisell  o\ci  looks  Cumbei  land  Sound.  Cixulai  sieps  ol 
granite  lead  to  the  iamj)ai!s  horn  \\Iii(li  aic  \  isible  ilu  jellies 
ol  the  Si.  MaiAs  Rixei  readung  east  iiiio  ihe  Allaniie.  while  to  ihe 
noith  are  sand  bars  and  a  \  iew  ol  ihe  Carnegie  esiaic  on  Cnmbej- 
lanel  Island.  W Csi  is  I  igei  Island.  i)ounded  on  ihe  east  b\  \melia 
River,  and  on  llu  west  bv  jollv  River,  lollowing  a  narrow  (ouise 
between  the  island  and  marshland.  Souih  is  Iiammo(  k  land  extend- 
ing lo  reinandina.  W  inding  looipalhs.  biidle  nails  and  roads  lead 
among  high  dunes  sodded  with  glass,  and  ihiough  liamnuxks  ol 
wind-bent    mviileoaks.    piicklv    asji.   Clnisimas    ben  \    and    (cdar    irees. 

Ihe  h)riress  is  the  local   point   ol    Foil   Clindi  Stale    Paik,  deated 
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in  1Q36.  Comix>scd  of  about  980  acres  of  land  mostly  of  the  ham- 
mock tvpe.  the  park  was  part  of  an  original  Spanish  grant  that  was 
given  to  John  McQueen  in  1798.  The  fort  is  built  largely 
of  brick  obtained  from  the  vards  then  opcratmg  on  the  ^^^J'^^p '' 
River  It  was  named  for  Gen.  Duncan  Lamar  Chnch  (I/8/-184y),  a 
veteran  of  the  War  of  1812.  the  Indian  Wars,  and  later  the  Mexican 

War 

In  1736  Oglethorpe  built  a  guard  h(mse  and  militarv  iK)st 
on  the  north  end  of  Amelia  Island  and  a  fortress  was  erected  near 
this  location  in  f812.  In  1842  plans  for  fortification  of  this 
strategic  point  were  made  and  actual  construction  of  a  three  quarter 
nnllion  dollar  structure  began  in  1850.  In  1861,  Fort  Clinch  was 
seized  by  the  Florida  State  authorities  of  the  Confederacy. 

During  the  War  between  the  States  lK)lh  Confederate  and  Union 
forct.^s  at  different  times  occupied  the  fort.     Clopies  of  letters  written 
to  and  from  the  fort  during  the  war  are  in  the  Fernandina  library. 
In  one    written  from  headquarters  of  the  4th  Confederate  Regiment 
of  Florida  \  olunteers.  and  signed  by  E.   Hopkins,  Colonel   in  com- 
mand to  R.  H.  Anderson.  Major  and  Ass't.  Adjutant-Ckneral    dated 
March    30th,    1862    is    the    following    narrative:       "A    bark    l)earing 
French  colors  appeared  in  the  offing  and  hoisted  signals  for  a  pilot. 
AVhereupon  Col.  D.  P.  Holland  went  out  to  her  with  a  flag,  taking 
with  him  six  men  from  the  4th  Florida  Regiment.    She  proved  to  be 
a   Federal   vessel,    and    they   were   captured."       Ihe    letter    tells    also 
of  sighting  other  ships  and  of  an  expected  attack  on   Monday,  the 
3d    at    6:30    p.m.       "Find    position    critical,    issued    orders    to    break 
camp  and   transiK>rted  everything   to   the   railroad  depot,     the  Con- 
federate wrote.     From  then  until   the  ch>se  of  the  war  it   remained 
in  Federal  hands. 

In  1869  the  garrison  at  Fort  Clinch  was  withdrawn,  and  a  year 
later  the  fortification  was  abandoned.  During  the  Spanish  American 
War.  embarkation  of  troops  took  place  from  Fort  Clinch.  About 
10  000  soldiers  were  encamped  on  the  island  and  the  fort  was 
agkin  garrisoned.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  after  the  Span- 
isL\inerican  War,  the  old  fort  was  again  deserted  and  forgotten. 
Tides  made  inroads  on  the  north  wall,  sands  drifted  in.  tunnels 
and  whole  rooms  were  completely  filled  with  it.  A  dense 
iunglelike  growth  covered  the  enclosure.  1  he  large  iron  gates  had 
been  removed  and  taken  to  other  forts.  Only  a  few  tramps  occa- 
sionally took  shelter  under  its  walls,  existing  on  the  lK>unty  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  game  of  the  wooded  land.  Little  was  ever  heard 
of  old  Fort  Clinch. 

In  1937-38  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  workers  were  allocated 
to  develop  the  property  and  restore  a  part  of  the  fort.  Excellent 
brickwork  is  seen  in  its'  construction;  particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
roof  high,  was  removed  from  the  numerous  gun  emplacements,  under 
tunnels  with  their  arched  roofs  and  mitered  curves.     In  1937       sand, 
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ground  cisterns,  a  series  of  underground  tunnels,  an  old  bake  shop 
with  built-in  ovens,  officers  quarters,  magazines,  guard  houses,  and 
supply  houses.  Sand  dunes  have  lK*en  covered  in  muck  and  planted 
in  grass  and  native  trees. 

19.  The  Oil)  CusTOMHousK  (r)  ,  foot  of  Atlantic  Ave.,  a  red  brick 
structure  with  metal  awnings,  built  in  the  early  1870's,  is  now  used 
as  a  warehouse.  In  this  section  families  with  such  Mediterranean 
names  as  Tillakos,  Klamaris,  Basetta,  Litrico,  and  Jajohni  carry 
on  their  traditional  callings  of  fishing  and   lx)at    building. 

20.  Shrimp  Docics  lining  the  waterfront  here  are  the  center  of 
one  of  Fernandina's  leading  industries.  The  trawler  fleet  departs 
daily,  usually  before  sunrise,  and  may  return  at  anv  hour  of  the 
day,  depending  upon  the  luck  of  the  trawl.  Immediately  east  of 
the  docks  is  a  group  of  trim  white  buildings,  encircled  by  oyster 
shell  walks,  where  the  shrimj)  are  iced  and  packed  for  shipment. 
Left  is  an  excellent  (rossview  of  the  industrial  plants  facing 
Amelia  River. 

Shrimp  fishing  as  it  is 
done  today  originated  in 
Fernandina  about  1913, 
when  Cajjt.  Billy  Cork- 
urn.  New  England  fisher- 
man, coasted  the  penin- 
sula in  a  vain  hunt  for 
bluefish.  At  that  time, 
slnimp  fishing  was  con- 
fined to  seining  inland 
waterways  with  small  mesh 
nets.  Captain  Billy  be- 
lieved- that  the  shellfish 
would  be  even  more  plen- 
tiful in  ocean  waters  and  designed  a  crude  net  for  trawling.  His 
first  catch  numbered  more  shrimp  than  he  could  load  in  his  hold. 
Improvements  in  nets  have  been  accomj)anied  by  changes  in  lx)at 
design  suitable  for  this  style  of  fishing;  high-bowed,  Diesel-|K)wered 
craft  50  to  75  feet  in  length  have  replaced  the  little  gas-driven 
launches  of  earlier  days,  and  more  than  300  such  trawlers  o}>erate 
in  coastal  waters  as  far  south  as  Caix.'  Canaveral  eight  months  of 
the  vear. 

Opposite  Sahlman's  Shrimp  Dock,  on  Front  St.,  between 
Broom  and  Calhoun  Sts.,  is  the  Fernandez  Well,  also  known  as 
the  Water  Battery,  a  spring  of  clear  cool  water  u}x)n  the  former 
estate  of  Don  Fernandez.  It  is  now  enclosed  in  a  little  wooden 
shack   and    tended   bv   fishermen. 

Near  this  spring  the  old  Don  had  his  summer  house  where 
he  enjoyed  his  siestas  during  warm  afternoons,  and  at  night  made 
his   astronomical    calculations.      This   old    well    formed    one   of    the 
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ii,  1MS()  Composed  ol  about  <>S()  anrs  ol  laiul  inosth  ol  ilu-  luim- 
inock  ivnc.  tlu'  nark  was  pari  ol  an  oii-inal  Spanish  .urani  llial  was 
oivcn  to  lohn  McQueen  in  179S.  Ilu-  lort  is  l>u.lt  larudv 
of  l)ri(k  obtained  Iron,  the  xards  then  opeiatnig  on  ilie  St.  MaiNs 
River  It  was  named  ior  Gen.  Duman  Lamar  Clineh  (I/8/-18L)).  a 
veteran  oi  tlie  War  ol    1S12.  the  Indian  Wars,  and  hiter  the   Mexuan 

War  ' 

In  \1M\  Ooletliorpe  l)uih  a  -uard  house-  and  militarN  post 
on  tlie  north  end  ol  Amelia  Island  and  a  h)rtress  was  ereeted  near 
this  location  in  1812.  In  1812  plans  lor  lortilieat.on  ol  tins 
strate-ie  point  were  made  and  actual  construction  oi  a  three  ciuaitei 
nnllio^n  clollar  structure  bei;an  in  18.^0.  In  18(il.  Fort  Chnch  was 
sei/ed  bv   the   Florida  State   authorities  ol    the  (.oidederacv. 

During  the  War  between  the  States  both  Confederate  and  I  nion 
forces  at  different   times  occupied  the   h>rt.     Copies  of  letters  written 
to  and  from   the  fort   durino   the  war  are   in   the   Fernanchna   hbrarv. 
1,1  one    written  from  headcp.arters  of  the    Ith  Confederate   Re.o.ment 
of   Florida  \'olunteers.  and   sioncd    In    F.    Hopkins.   Colonel    in   n»m- 
mand  to  R.   H.  Anderson.  Major  and  Asst.   Adjutanl-Ceneral.  dated 
March    SOth.     18(i2    is    the    lollowin-    narrative:         'A    i)ark     bearmo 
French  colors  appeared  in  the  offini;  '"id  hoisted  sii-nals  lor  a  pilot. 
Whereupon  Col.   I).   P.   Flolland  went  out   to  her  with  a   lla-    lakini; 
with  him  six  men  from  the    1th  Florida  Regiment.     She  proved  t..  be 
a    Federal    vessel,    and    they    were    captured.-        1  he    letter    te-  Is    aU. 
of  si<rhiino    other   ships   and   of   an   expected    attack   on    Moiidav     the 
Hd    M    Cr'M)    1)111.        'Find    position    critical,    issued    orders    to    break 
iamp   and   transported   evervthini;    to   the    railroad   depot.;    the   Con- 
federate  wrote.      From    then    until    the   close  of  the   war    n    remained 
in  Federal  hands. 

In    18()M  the  i-arrison  at   Fort   Clinch   was  withdrawn,   and   a   year 
hiier  the  fori ifical ion  was  abandoned.     During   the  Spanish  American 
War,   embarkation   of   troops   took    place    from    Fort    Clinch.       About 
10  000    soldiers    were    encamped    on    the     island    and     the     lort     was 
aL-ain  Lnirrisoned.     With  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  alter  the  Span- 
ish-American   War.    the   old    fori    was    a-ain    deserted    and    lo.-otten. 
Jides    made    inroads    on    the    north    wall,    sands    drilled    m.    tunnels 
and     whole     rooms     were     compleleK      filled     with      U.         A     dense 
iunolclike  oTowlh   covered    the   enclosure.       1  he   lai-e    iron    -ates   hael 
Len    removed    and   taken    t<.   other    forts.      Onh    a    lew    tramps    oc  c  a- 
sionallv   took   shelter   under   its   walls,   exisiinu    on    the    bountv    ol    the 
Atlantic  and   the   -ame   of   tlu-   wooded    land.      Little   was  ever    lieaicl 
of  old   Fort   Clinch. 

In  l9.S7-:i8  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  workers  were  allocated 
to  develcip  ilH'  propertv  and  restore  a  part  of  the  fort.  Excellent 
iHickwork  is  seen  in  its  construction;  particularlv  is  this  true  ol  the 
roof  hi-h.  was  removed  from  the  numerous  oun  emplacemeiUs,  under 
tunnels'with  their  arched  roofs  and  mitered  curves.     In   19.S7       sand, 
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j^round  cisterns,  a  scries  oF  underground  tunnels,  an  old  bake  shop 
with  built-in  ovens,  officers  cpiarters.  maga/ines.  ouard  houses,  and 
supply  houses.  Sand  dunes  ha\e  been  covered  in  muck  and  planted 
in  grass  and  native  trees. 

19.  J'he  Ol  I)  Ci  siOMHoi'si:  (r)  .  loot  of  Atlantic  .\ve..  a  red  brick 
striutiire  with  metal  awnings,  built  in  ilu-  earlx  1870s.  is  now  used 
as  a  warehouse.  In  tiiis  section  families  with  such  Mediterranean 
names  as  lillakos.  Klamaris.  Basetta.  Litrico.  and  )ajc^hni  eairy 
on   their   traditional   callings   of   fishing   and    boat    builciing. 

20.  Shrimp  I)c)c;k,s  lining  the  waterfront  here  are  the  center  of 
one  of  Feniandinas  leading  industries.  I  he  trawler  fleet  departs 
daih.  iisuafL  before  sunrise,  and  mav  return  at  an\  hour  of  the 
day.  de}>ending  upon  the  luck  of  the  trawl.  Immediatelv  east  ol 
the  docks  is  a  grouj)  of  trim  white  buildings,  encircled  bv  o\sLei 
shell  walks,  where  the  shrimp  are  iced  and  |)acked  for  shipment. 
Lelt  is  an  excclleni  crossview  of  the  industrial  j)lanls  facing 
Amelia   Ri\e'r. 

Shrimj)    lishing    as    it     is 
done    ioda\     originated    in 
Fernandina      about       19LS, 
when     Capt.      Hilly     C>ork 
urn.     \e'W     Fngland    lishei 
man.     coasted     ihe      penin 
sida     in     a     \ain     hunt     ior 
l)luelish.         \i     that     time, 
shrimj)     lishing     was     con- 
lined      lo     seining     inland 
waieiwavs  with  small  mesh 
nets.         (iaj)tain     Bilh     be- 
lieved    thai      ilu-     shellfish 
would    be  even    more-   j)le-n- 
tiiul    in    ocean    waters   and    designed    a   crude    net    for    trawling.       His 
first   catch    numbered    more-   shrim|)   ihan    he   could    load    in    liis   hold. 
Jmprovemc-nts    in    neis    ha\c-    been    accompanied    bv    ciianges    in    l)oal 
design   suitable-   lor   this   si\le-  of    lishing:    high-bowed.    I)iesel-|>owered 
crait    50    to    75    leet     in     length     ha\e-    replaced     the-    little    gas-clri\e-n 
launches   ol    earlier   cla\s.   and    more-    than    .SOO   such    trawlers   oj)eiatc- 
in    coastal   waters  as   far  souih    as   Cape-   Cana\eral    eight    months   ol 
the   vear. 

()p})osite  Sahlmans  Shrimp  Dock,  on  From  Si.,  between 
Kroom  and  Calhoun  Sts..  is  the  Fkr.wndi/  Wri.i..  also  known  as 
the  Water  Battery,  a  spring  of  clear  cool  water  upon  ihe  former 
estate-  of  Don  Fernande/..  It  is  now  enclosed  in  a  little-  wooden 
shatk    and    leneled    b\    fishermen. 

Near  this  spring  the  old  Don  had  his  summer  house  where 
he  enjoyed  his  siestas  during  warm  afternoons,  and  at  night  made- 
his    astronomical    calculations.        This    old    well    formed    one-    ol    ilu 
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boundaries    mentioned    in    the    Fernandina    charter    ot    1824. 

It  was  here  about  1810.  that  the  first  and  only  recorded  bull 
fight  occurred  when  Captain  Pangua,  commandant  ot  Fort  San 
Carlos,  gave  an  elalx)rate  party  in  honor  ot  Dona  Isabel,  daughter 
of  the  "Contador."  Although  some  of  the  American  guests  were 
shocked  that  this  performance  was  staged  on  Sunday,  they  neverthe- 
less attended. 

A  small  grandstand  was  built  around  a  sawdust  ring  in  a  section 
of  an  orange  grove,  and  a  matador  on  foot,  armed  with  a  stiletto 
and  carrving  a  red  flag  entered  the  ring  to  confront  a  half-grown 
wild  bull.  The  brief  but  lively  fight  ended  in  a  draw. 
21.  St.  Michakl's  Catholic  Chi  rc;h,  nk.  corner  N.  4th  and  Broom 
Sts.,  is  a  concrete  building  with  stained  glass  windows.  From  the 
tall  steeple  the  angelus  has  been  tolled  at  six  o'clock  for  many  years, 
and  Fernandina  citizens  still  set  watches  by  it.  The  church  was 
named  for  Michael  de  Aunon.  Franciscan  friar,  martyred  in  1597. 
1  he  missionaries  by  their  instructions  and  benevolence  soon  changed 
the  Indians'   hostile  attitude. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  Villalonga  Park,  often  called  the 
Fernandez  Reserve,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  small  burial  plot 
of  the  Fernandez  and  Villalonga  families.  1  he  park  is  landscaped 
in  palms,  oleanders,  the  Japanese  plum,  and  many  trellises  of  white- 
flowering  star  jasmine.  In  the  park  is  a  gingko  tree,  also  known 
as  the  "living  fossil,"  because  it  is  the  oldest  species  of  tree  that  has 
survived  without  change   from   prehistoric  times.      The  gingko   is  a 


native  of  China  and  lapan,  rare  in  the  wild  state,  with  fan-shaped 
leaves  and  yellow  fruit.  1  he  Chinese  consider  the  tree  sacred  and 
plant  it  near  their  temples. 

1  he  daughter  and  heiress  of  Don  Fernandez  fell  in  love  with 
Villalonga,  a  ix)or  voung  man  of  Old  Town.  They  eloped,  were 
married  and  forgiven  bv  the  brides  parents.  Villalonga  made  two 
fortunes  in  cotton,  one  before  and  one  following  the  War  between 
the  States.      Mrs.   Edwin   Hood,   a  great  grand  niece  of  Villalonga, 
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resides  in  Fernandina  with  her  husband  and  daughter  Eugenia,  on  a 
section  of  their  original  grant.  Another  descendant,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Kelly,  lives  on  the  site  of  the  original  house  of  Don  Fernandez. 

Adjoining  Villalonga  Park  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Convent 
and  St.  Joseph's  School,  housed  in  a  three-story,  red  brick  building, 
with  dormer  windows,  green  blinds  and  many  balconies.  It  is  at- 
tended   by   children   of   all   denominations. 

22.  The  Yulke  Homk  (private),  ne.  corner  N.  3d  and  Alachua 
Sts.,  is  a  three-story  stucco  structure  with  jMtched  roof  and  two-story 
porches  front  and  rear.  This  type  porch  was  popular  with  seagoing 
men  in  port  towns  because  of  the  privacy  it  afforded.  It  is  not 
usually  found  in  rural  areas.  The  house  was  built  and  occupied  by 
David  Vulee,  Florida  statesman  and  pioneer  railroad  builder. 

23.  1  he  Baptist  Chlrch,  sw.  corner  Alachua  and  N.  5th  Sts.,  a  red 
brick  building  with  a  white  columned  entrance  surmounted  by  twin 
cu|w)las.  The  first  Baptist  Church  w^as  built  before  the  War  between 
the  States.  A  larger  one  erected  in  1888  was  replaced  in  1926  by 
the  present  structure. 

''  24.     The    Presbyterian    Church, 

*^^  y*''i.  N.    6th    St.    bet.    Alachua    St.    and 

^•'  -^  Atlantic    Ave,    is    a    white    clap- 

board  structure  with  a  tin  roof  and 
a   square   belfrey.      Ihe   white-col- 
umned   front    porch    gives    it    the 
appearance   of  a   residence.      Built 
in   the  late   185()'s,  the  church  was 
taken   over    bv    Federal    forces    oc- 
cupving  the  city  in  1863  and  used 
as  a  barracks.    Maj.  W.  B.  C.  Dur- 
ycc,  Union  officer,  and  acting  Col- 
lector    of     the     Port,     saved     the 
(hurch    bell    from   confiscation    by 
the  Federal   troops,  and  later  as  a 
resident  of  F'ernandina,  was  influ- 
cntial    in    having    the    church    re- 
prior  to  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
of    1888,    when    Negro    longshore- 
stored    to   the   congregation.       Just 
men  were  on  strike,  white  men  organized  a  band  of  "Minute  Men" 
to  act  during  the  emergency.     The  ringing  of  this  church  bell  was 
a  signal   to  mobilize. 

25.  1  HE  Episcopal  Cemetery,  ne.  corner  N.  8th  and  Alachua  Sts., 
in  use  before  the  War  between  the  States,  is  the  burial  place  of 
many  leading. citizens  of  Fernandina  and  of  Florida.     Hhe  high  roll- 
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l)<)inularics    nicnlioiu-d    in    tin-    IVniuiulina    (harin     ol     IS'il. 

It  was  iR^c  al)()ut  ISIO.  that  thr  lirst  and  onlv  recorded  l)ull 
lii;hi  (Hcurrcd  when  Captain  Pan-ua.  (oinnianchml  ol  Fori  San 
C:arlos.  oavc  an  clal)oraic  partx  in  lionor  ol  Dona  Isabil,  daui^hlcr 
(,r  thf  -tloniador.'  Allht)n,^h  sonic  ol  ihc-  Anurican  -ncsis  were 
shocked  that  tins  perhMniatue  was  sta.i^ed  on  Snndav,  the\  neverthe- 
less  attended. 

A  small  -randstand  was  bnili  aronnd  a  sawdnst  rini»  in  a  section 
ol  an  oranoe  orove.  and  a  matador  on  h.ot.  armed  with  a  suletlo 
and  carrviii.i;  a  red  lla-  entered  the  rin-  to  conlront  a  hall-rown 
wild  bull.  The  briel  but  livelv  lioht  ended  in  a  draw. 
1>I.  Sr.  Mkhaki  s  Caiiioik:  Cm  R(H.  nk.  corner  N.  1th  and  Bnxmi 
Sis.,  is  a  concrete  biiildini;  with  stained  ,^lass  windows.  From  the 
tall  steeple  the  an^elns  has  been  lolled  at  six  ochuk  lor  man\  \ears. 
and  Fernandina  citi/ens  still  set  walches  bv  it.  I  he  church  was 
named  lor  Michael  cle  Aunon.  Franciscan  Iriar.  marlvred  ui  l.)9/ 
J  he  missionaries  In   their  instructions  and  benevolence  soon  changed 

the-    Indians'    hostile   altitude.  ' 

\djoining  the  church  is  ihe  Xillalon-a  Park,  olten  called  the 
Fernande/  Reserve,  iti  the  center  ol  which  is  the  small  burial  plot 
ol  the  Fernande/  and  X'illalonua  lamilies.  I  he  park  is  landscaped 
in  palms,  oleatulers.  the  lapanese  plinn.  and  mam  trellises  ol  white- 
llowerin-  star  jasmine.  In  the  park  is  a  oin-ko  tree,  also  known 
as  the  "livinu  h)ssil."  because  it  is  the  oldest  species  ol  tree  that  has 
survived  without    chan<;e    Ironi    prehistoric   times.       Ihe   .gin.gko    is   a 


native  ol  C:hina  and  |apan.  rare  in  the  wild  state,  with  Ian-shaped 
kavcs  and  vellow  Iruil.  I  he  Chinese  consider  the  tree  sacred  and 
plant   it   near  their  temples. 

I  he  dau.s»hter  and  heiress  ol  Don  Fernande/  lell  in  love  with 
\'illalonoa.  a"  poor  voun-  man  ol  Old  Fown.  They  eloped,  were 
married" and  tor-iven  bv  the  brides  parents.  X'illalonga  made  two 
fortunes  in  cotton,  one  belore  and  one  tollowing  the  War  between 
the  Slates.      Mrs.   FMwin    Hocxl.   a  great    grand   niece   ot   \'illalonga, 


resides  in  Fernandina  with  her  husband  and  daughter  Kugenia.  on  a 
section  ol  their  oiiffTnal  grant.  .\nother  descendant.  Mrs.  Patrick 
Kellv.  lixes  on  the/site  ol   the  original  house  ol   Don   Fernandez. 

-Adjoining  \'illalonga  Park  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Convent 
and  St.  |osej)h's  School,  housed  in  a  ihree-sior\.  red  brick  building, 
with  dormer  windows,  green  blinds  and  main  balconies.  It  is  at- 
tended   b\    children    ol    all    denominations. 

22.  1  HI  \\i\\  HoMi  {Inivatc)  ,  w.  corner  \.  :kl  and  Alachua 
Sis.,  is  a  tliree-sior\  stucco  structure  with  j)iiehed  lool  and  iwo-siorx 
jioiches  Iront  and  reai .  This  i\pe  ])oreh  A\as  p()j)ular  \sith  seagoing 
men  in  poi  t  towns  because  ol  the  j)ri\ac\  it  allorded.  It  is  not 
iisuallv  loinul  in  ruraJ  areas.  I  he  house  was  built  and  oceuj)iecl  b\ 
Da\  id   ^'ulee.   Florida  statesman   and   |)i()neei    lailioad    builclei. 

23.  I  he  Hai'iisi  Cm  kc;ii.  sw.  cornel  Alachua  and  N.  r)ih  Sts..  a  red 
biick  building  xvitii  a  white  columned  entrance  surmounted  bx  \\\\\\ 
cupolas.  I  he  lirst  Haplisi  Cliuich  was  built  before  the  War  between 
the  States.  A  larger  one  ereclecl  in  ISS(S  uas  leplacecl  in  Ml2(i  bv 
ihe  j)resent   sii  uc  ture. 
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Fm        PRlSinilRIAN      (ImRCJI. 

X.    (itli    St.    bet.    Alachua    St.    and 
Atlantic      Ave.     is     a     while     chij)- 
board  structure  xviih  a  tin  lool  and 
a    sc|uare    bellreN.        I  he    white-col- 
umned    Iroiii     porch    gives     ii     ihe 
appearance   ol    a    residence.       lUiilt 
in    ilie    late    ISTjO's.    ihe   church    was 
laken    oNcr    1)\     I-'edeial     lore  cs    oc- 
(Uj)\ing   ihe  cil\    in    bSli.S   and    used 
as  a  barracks.     Maj.  W  .   Ii.  C.  Dui- 
\ee.   Cnion  ollicei.  and  acting  Col- 
lector     ol      the      Poll.      sa\ecl      ihe 
(lunch    bell    Ironi    conlisc aiion    bv 
ihe   I'ederal    lioops,  and    later   as   a 
resideni    ol    Fernandina.    was   inllu- 
enlial     in     lia\ing    the    church     re- 
prior   lo  the   \ellow   lexer  epidemic 
ol     1S8S,    when     .Negro    longshoie- 
stored    to    the-    congicgat ion.       just 
men   were  on   strike,   white   nicii   organi/ed   a   band   ol     'Minute   Men" 
to  act   during  the  emergenc\.       Ihe  ringing  ol    this   church    bell   was 
a  signal    to   mobilize. 

2r).  \\\\  EiMscoi'Ai.  CiMiiiR^.  Nr.  corner  \.  .Sth  and  Alachua  Sts.. 
in  use  belore  the  War  between  the  States,  is  the  burial  place  ol 
many  leading  citizens  ol   Fernandina  and  ol   Florida.     Hhe    high  loll- 
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in^  j^rouiuls  arc  shaded  with  magnolias  and  oaks  festooned  wiih  moss. 
Many  plots  on  the  slopes  are  snrroiinded  by  masonry  terraces. 
26     The  Church  of    ihk  Good  Shkphfrd    (Kf)is(of)alian) ,   \\ .   side 
of  N.  9th  St.  between  Alachua  St.  and  Atlantic  Ave.,  is  a  small  weath- 
ered building  with  tall,  narrow  windows,  a  "shelf"  or  corbeled  chim- 
ney, and  a  wooden   belfry.      It   is   built   on   the   slope  of   a   hill   and 
white  steps  lead  up  to  a  covered  porch  entrance.      The  church  was 
used  by  the  white  congregation  until  the  erection  of  the  present  St. 
Peter's  Church  when  this  property  was  given   to  the  Negroes. 
27.     The  Williams  Hoisk    (private),  sw.  corner  of  Ash  and  S.  9th 
Sts.,  is  a  two-storv  white  frame  house  with  turned  spindle  decoration, 
built   prior   to  the  War   between    the   States    by   a    native   of    Boston, 
foe  of  secession.     In   1859,  because  of  the  tension,  he  sold  the  house 
to  the  present  owners. 
29.     The    Fairbanks    Home     (pri- 
vnte)  ,  227  S.    3d  St..  is  a  two-story 
white  frame  building  with  numer- 
ous pairs  of  narrow-shuttered  win 
dows    surmounted    by    a    towered 
nK)m.   Here  lived  Maj.  Geo.   Fair 
banks,   editor  of   the  Florida   Mir- 
ror   (1879-85),  and  author  of  The 
History  of  Florida.     The  grounds 
cover  half  a  block  and  are  deeph 
shaded. 

28.       SiTK    OF    THF    EgMONT    HoTEL. 

t.  side  of  s.  7th  St.  between  Ash 
and  Beech  Sts.,  is  now  occupied  bv 
residences.  The  hotel,  a  preten- 
tious frame  hostelry,  named  for  the 
Count  of  Egmont,  Colonial  de- 
veloper of  Amelia  Island,  was 
constructed  by  the  Florida  Rail- 
road Company  in  1877.  The 
building,  covering  more  than  half  the  i)lock.  contained  75  rooms, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  landscaped  park  that  extended  across  what 
is  now  S.  7th  St.  The  owners  were  unable  to  buy  the  entire  block 
as  one  corner  of  the  park  was  occupied  by  the  Northern  Colored 
Methodist  Church.  The  Negroes  refused  to  sell  because  they  prof- 
ited from  the  generosity  of  the  hotel  guests.  Church  services  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Holy  Rollers,  where  singing  and  shouting  con- 
tinud  far  into  the  night.  The  hotel  managers  solved  the  problem 
by  erecting  a  bowling  alley  adjacent  to  the  church,  and  for  weeks 
there  was  a  battle  royal  between  the  crashing  pins  and  the  ex- 
horting of  the  pastors.  Finally  the  bowlers  won  out  and  the  church 
was  moved  to  another  place.  For  more  than  20  years  the  hotel  was 
patronized   by   the   socially   prominent  of   the   North,    but    after  the 
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construction  of  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel  at  St.  Augustine,  the  Egmont 
lost  favor,  and  was  razed  about    1906. 

30.  The  City  Hall,  sf.  corner  2d  and  Ash  Sts.,  a  red  brick,  two- 
story  building,  houses  the  municipal  business  offices  on  the  second 
floor.    The  ground  floor  is  headquarters  of  the  fire  department. 

31.  Rayonier,  Inc.,  (jiot  open  to  x'isitors) ,  on  the  waterfront,  foot 
of  Gum  St.,  second  of  the  large  mills  to  be  erected  in  the  city, 
manufactures  rayon  jnilp  by  sidphite  jjrocess,  used  in  the  making 
of   yarn,    cellophane,    cellulose,    and    other   chemical    products. 

34.  Ihe  Fernandina  Mill  of  The  Container  Corporation  of 
America  (not  open  to  visitors),  foot  of  N.  8th  St.,  covers  an  area 
of  200  acres  extending  from  Franklin  St.  to  Old  Town,  between 
the  Amelia  River  and  1 4th  St.  Long  stacks  of  wood  are  stacked  on 
the  waterfront,  awaiting  red-painted  conveyors  used  to  carrv  it  up 
an  incline  and  inside  the  fenced  grounds  where  the  drums  used 
for  removing  bark  are  visible  through  the  gates.  A  red-brick  square 
building,  a  part  of  the  factory,  a  wooden  office  building,  and 
well-kept   landscaped   grounds   are  glimpsed   through   the   iron   gates. 

The  mill  is  a  branch  of  the  Kraft  Corporation  and  uses 
the  Kraft  process  by  which  pulp  is  manufactured  into  brown  paper 
and  paper  products.  The  mill  is  divided  into  three  units:  a  pulp- 
mill  that  cooks  the  wood  fiber;  the  recovery  plant  reclaiming  and 
regenerating  the  used  chemicals;  and  the  plant  that  finishes  the 
paper. 

The  pulp  null  receives  the  wood  by  rail,  barge,  and  truck, 
from  a  radius  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles.  Long  leaf,  slash,  and 
black  pine  are  used.  The  logs  are  graded  and  the  bark  removed 
in  a  barking  druiii.  Then  the  logs  are  drawn  up  an  incline  over 
which  they  fall  down  a  chute  into  the  chipper.  The  chips  pass 
over  a  vibrating  screen  that  discards  all  but  the  larger  chips,  and 
these   travel   to  a  storage   bin   above   the   cooker. 

The  chips  are  next  cooked  under  pressure  with  chemicals  in  vast 
tanks  or  digesters.  The  residue  is  a  light  brown,  spongy  fiber  that 
forms  the  raw  materials  for  the  paper  mill.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  washed  in  hot  running  water  for  eight  hours 
to  salvage  the  chemicals  used  in  cooking.  The  oval  iron  tubs  into 
which  the  pulp  flows  are  called  beaters.  There  the  pulp  is  agitated 
and  squeezed,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  fibers,  resin  and  alum 
are  added  and  the  fibers  run  through  a  series  of  "Jordans,"  conical 
castiron  shells  mounted  horizontally  upon  the  floor.  The  fibers 
are  further  refined  in  these  machines. 

The  pulp  is  next  diluted  to  a  degree  where  one  ton  of  water 
carries  six  pounds  of  fiber.  This  watery  suspension  of  fibers  flows 
from  a  tank  on   to  a  swiftly  moving  wire  screen,   at   the  other  end 
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ino  urouiuK  air  sliadcd  with  nia^iiolias  and  oaks  lisioomd  wiih   moss. 
Manv  plots  on  tin-  slopes  arc  siinoimdcd  l)\   niasonrx   iiiracts. 
2i\      IIk-   CiHi  Rcn   OK    im    C.ood   Shu'UKRd    {h.jnst  ojxilKni)  .    \\  .    sidr 
ol  X.  9lii  St.  iK'lwtrii  Alachua  St.  and  Atlantic   A\c..  is  a  small  ucath- 
cTfd  huildini;  with  tall,  narrow  windows,  a     Mulf  ot    corhcUd  diim- 
iK'v.   and   a   wooden    Ik'IIin.      It    is    built    on    the   slope   ol    a    hill    and 
white  sups  lead   up   to   a   coveiccl    porch   entrance.       Ihc-  church    was 
used  l)v  the  white  coni^re.^alion   until   the  erection  ol    the  present    St. 
Peter's  Church   when   this  propeit\    was  ,oi\en    to   the-    Xei^ioes. 
27.      The   Will  I  WIS   Hoi  si     {j)riv(itr).  su.   corner  ol    Ash   and   S.   ♦Mh 
Sts.,  is  a  two-storx  white  Iranie  house  with  turned  spindle  decoration, 
huih    prior    to   the    War    between    the    States    l)\    a    native-    ol     Boston, 
foe  ol   secession.      In    1S.')M.   because  ol    the  tension,   he  -old   the   house 
to  the  present  owners. 
I'D.       1  he-     Fairbanks    Homk     {pri- 
vate) .  227  S.     :kl  Si.,  is  a  two-story 
white-  frame  builclint;  with   numer- 
ous pairs  of  narrow-shuttered  win- 
dows   surmounte-d     b\     a    towered 
room.    Here   li\c-cl    Maj.   Ck'o.    Fair- 
banks,   editor   of   the   Ftaridd    Af/r- 
roY    (lS79-Sr)).  and   aullior  of   Tin- 
History   of  I'loridn.       The   grounds 
co\er  half  a   block   and  are  deepK 
shaded. 

2S.  Siih  Oh  mi  Fc.MONr  Hotel. 
F.  side-  of  s.  7lh  St.  between  Ash 
and  Beech  Sts.,  is  now  occupied  bv 
residences.  The  hotel,  a  preten- 
tious frame  hosielrv,  named  for  the 
Count  of  Fgmont.  Colonial  de- 
veloper of  Amelia  Island,  was 
eonstrueied  l)\  the  Florida  Rail- 
road Compain  in  1877.  I  he 
buildiui^.  covering  more-  than  half  me  blo^k.  lontauRd  ,,>  looms. 
and  was  sunouncied  bv  a  landscai)ed  park  that  e-\tencle-cl  across  what 
is  now  S.  7ih  St.  Flu-  owners  were  unable-  to  bus  the-  entire  block 
as  one  corner  of  the  park  was  occupied  b\  the  Xoithern  Colored 
Methodist  Chureh.  1  he  Xe.nroes  refused  to  sell  because  the\  prol- 
ited  from  the  generosii\  of  the  hotel  i^uests.  Church  services  re- 
.sembled  those  of  the  Hol\  Rollers,  where  sini^iiii-  and  shout  ini;  con- 
linud  far  into  the  ni,i;lu.  1  he-  hotel  managers  soUe-d  the-  |)ioblem 
bv  erecting  a  bowling  allev  adjacent  to  the-  church,  and  lor  weeks 
there  was  a  battle  ro\al  between  the  crashing  pins  and  the  ex- 
horting of  the  pastors.  Finalh  the-  bowlers  won  out  and  the  church 
was  moved  to  another  place.  For  more  than  20  \ears  the  hotel  was 
patroni/ed    by    the    sociallv    prominent    of    the    Xorth.    but    after   the 
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construction  of  Ponce-  de-  Le-on  Hotel  at  St.  \ugusiine.  the  Fgmont 
lost   favor,   and   was  ra/ed  about    H)()(). 

30.  The  Cii\  Hail.  si.  (orner  2d  and  Ash  Sts.,  a  reel  brick,  two- 
siorx  building,  houses  the  municij)al  business  offices  on  the-  se-jond 
floor.     The  ground  floor  is  headcjuarieis  of  the  fire  depailment. 

31.  Ravomlr,  Inc:.,  {)io!  open  h,  visitors)  .  on  the  waterfront,  foot 
ot  Ciimi  St..  second  of  the  large  mills  to  be-  erected  in  the  citv. 
manufactures  ra\on  j>ulp  1)\  sulphite-  i)rocess.  used  in  the  making 
of    varn,    cellophane,    cellulose,    and    other    chenncal    products. 

•HI.  llu  Flr.nandlna  Mill  of  Thl  Contaimr  Corpora iion  oi 
Amlric:a  (fiot  ofwn  to  visitors),  foot  of  \.  Sih  St.,  covers  an  area 
of  200  acres  extending  from  Franklin  St.  to  Old  I  own.  between 
the  Amelia  Ri\er  and  1  1th  St.  Long  stacks  of  wood  are-  stacked  on 
the  waterfront,  awaiting  red-painted  conveyors  used  to  carr\  it  up 
an  incline  and  inside  the  fenced  grounds  where  the-  drums  used 
for  reni()\ing  bark  are  visible  through  the  gates.  A  red-brick  scjuare 
building,  a  pan  of  the  factorv,  a  wooden  office-  building,  and 
well-kept    landsca|)ecl   grounds   arc-   glimpsed    through    the    iron    gales. 

The  mill  is  a  branch  of  the-  Kraft  Coiporation  and  usi-s 
the  Kralt  process  1)\  which  pulj)  is  manufactured  into  brown  j)aj)er 
and  pajH-r  |)roclucts.  Flu-  mill  is  divided  into  thre-e  units:  a  pulj)- 
mill  that  cooks  the  wood  fiber:  tin-  reco\eiA  j)lant  reclaiming  and 
regenerating  the  used  chemicals:  and  the-  plant  that  finishes  the 
j)aper. 

'Fhe  pulp  mill  receives  the  wood  b\  lail.  barge,  and  truck, 
from  a  radius  of  more  than  one-  hundred  miles.  Long  leal,  slash,  and 
black  pine  are-  used.  Fhe  logs  are  graded  and  the  bark  removed 
in  a  barking  drum.  Flun  the-  logs  are  drawn  uj)  an  incline  over 
which  tlu-v  fall  clown  a  chute-  into  the  chipper.  'Fhe  chips  pass 
over  a  vibrating  screen  that  discards  all  but  the  larger  chij)s,  and 
these-    travel    to   a   storage-    bin    above-    the    cooker. 

'I  he  chi|)s  are-  luxt  cooked  under  j)re-ssure  with  chemicals  in  vast 
tanks  or  digesters.  Flu-  residue-  is  a  light  brown,  spongv  fiber  that 
forms      (he      raw      materials      for      the      papei       mill.  Fhe      mix- 

ture IS  ilu-n  waslu-d  in  ho+  ruiniing  water  for  eight  hours 
to  salvage-  the  dh-micals  used  in  cooking.  Fhe  oval  ijon  tubs  into 
which  the-  |)ulp  Hows  are-  called  beaters.  Fhere  the-  pulp  is  agitated 
and  scpic-e-/ed,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  fibers,  resin  and  alum 
are  added  and  the  libers  run  through  a  scries  of  "jordans."  conical 
casiiron  shells  mounted  hori/ontallv  u|)on  the-  floor.  Fhe-  fibers 
are-   lurtlur   rcline-d    in    these-   machines. 

llu-  j)ulp  is  next  diluted  to  a  degree  wluie-  one-  ton  of  water 
carries  six  pounds  of  fiber.  Ihis  watery  suspe-nsie)n  of  fibers  flows 
from   a    tank   on    to  a   swiftlv    moving   wire   screen,    at    the   other   end 


of  which  the  pulp  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  sheet,  and  then  passes 
through  and  over  rul)ber  squeeze  rolls,  and  thence  over  a  large 
number  of  hollow,  steam-heated,  roller-shaped  driers,  finally^  emerg- 
ing at  the  other  end  of  the  machine  as  a  finished  sheet  of  paper. 

The  recovery  plant  takes  all  the  residue  from  the  pulp  mill  and 
by  means  of  a  series  of  evaporators,  furnaces,  clarifying  tanks,  filters, 
and  kilns,  delivers  the  chemicals  b^ck  in  their  original  form.  Steam 
is  generated  by  burning  the  extracted  wood  pitch  and  bark. 
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Amilia   Isi.and  Toi'R 

Fernandina-Amelia  City-Amelia  Island  Beach,  7.6  m.,  State  13, 
Amelia  City  Road. 

State  13,  a  paved  higlnvay,  runs  through  ilie  city  and  suburbs. 
South  of  a  junction,  the  route  follows  the  Amelia  City  Road, 
through  flatwoods  and  thickets  of  blackjack  oak  and  along  the 
Amelia  River  for  a  short  distance,  offering  a  good  view  of  salt  marsh 
and  oyster  beds.  The  road  runs  through  many  plantations  that 
were  early  grants  from  the  Spanish  Government.  The  southern  end 
of  the  island  flattens  out  as  it  narrows,  and  the  road  changes  from 
macadam  to  shell,  finally  becoming  4  winding  woods  trail.  Except 
for  a  few  sandy  stretches,  it  is  passable  at  all  seasons. 

East  from  Courthouse  on  Atlantic  Ave.;  R.  on  State  13. 
At   23    m.    is    a    junction    with    the    paved    Amelia    City    Road 
which   the   route   now   follows.      I'his   was   once   known   as   Cashen's 
Curve,  site  of  an  early  plantation,   now  occujjied   by   Nell's   Kitchen, 
a  roadside  restaurant. 

Judd's  Cemetkry  5.4  w.,  was  laid  out  in  1887  as  a  familv 
burial  ground  by  J.  S.  judd.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  opened 
to  other  families.  Adjoining  is  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church, 
a  small  white  frame  structure  built  in  1923  bv  Gus  Gerbing  when 
the  -room  which  had  been  used  as  a  chapel  became  too  small 
to  accommodate  the  families  of  his  children.  Services  are  held  on 
Sundays,  and  the  building  contains  the  usual  church  equipment,  in- 
cluding an  organ. 

At  5.5  in.  the  road  forks;  R.  on  macadam  road. 

Gerbing's  Azalea  Gardens  5.9  m.,  contain  more  than  300 
types  of  azaleas  and  japonicas.  Opposite  the  gardens  along  the 
road  is  a  cedar    (l)  ,   its  branches  woven  for  a  distance  of  fifty   feet 
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of  which  the  pulp  has  assuniccl  ihc  lonn  ol  a  sheet,  and  then  ))asscs 
throui^h  and  oNcir  rul)l)cr  scpicc/c  rolls,  and  thence  over  a  lar^e 
nmnber  ol  hollow,  steam-heated,  roller-shaped  driers,  linally  emend- 
ing at  the  other  end  ol  the  machine  as  a  linished  sheet  ol  pa|)er. 

Ihe  recc)\erv  plant  takes  all  the  residue  Irom  the  pidp  mill  and 
1)\  means  ol  a  series  ol  evaporators,  lurnaces.  clarilvini;  tanks.  I  liters, 
and  kilns,  cleli\ers  the  chemicals  back  in  their  original  iorm.  Steam 
is  "enerated  1)\   l)urnin<'  the  extracted  wood  iVnch  and  hark. 


\ 
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AmM  lA     isi  AND     loi   k 

Fernandina-Amelia  Ciitv-  Amelia   Island   Ueach,  7.6  ///..  State   Ki. 
Amelia  C^it\    Road. 

State  l.S.  a  j)a\ed  hiohwax.  luns  throuoh  the  cil\  and  sui)url)s. 
South  of  a  junction,  the  route-  follows  the  Amelia  Cilx  Road, 
through  llatwoods  and  thickets  of  i)lackiack  oak  and  along  (he- 
Amelia  River  for  a  short  distance,  offering  a  good  view  of  salt  maisii 
and  oyster  beds.  Ihe  toad  runs  through  man\  plantations  that 
were  carlv  grants  from  the  Spanish  GoNcrnment.  Ihe  southern  end 
of  the  island  flattens  out  as  it  naiiows.  and  the  road  changes  from 
macadam  to  shell.  finalK  becoming  a  winding  woods  nail.  K\cei)t 
for  a  few  sandv  stretches,  it  is  passai)le  at  all  seasons. 

FMsf  frofn  Courthouse  on   Atluiitu    .i,'<'.:  li.   on  Stulc   /  >. 
At    2.3    rn.    is    a     junction    with    ihc-    j)a\ecl    Amelia    (;il\     Road 
which    ilie    route    now    follows.        This    was    once    known    as    Cashens 
Curve,  sue  ol    an   earl\    plantation,    now   occuj>ied    l)\    Neils    Kitchen. 

a  roadside  rest  am  ant. 

.,   -  :   .  . .  r-       ..  ,.-■•-     ■   ■ 

Jii)i)*s  CiMKTiRv  T).!  ///..  was  laid  oiu  in  I.S.S7  as  a  lamilv 
burial  ground  1)\  ).  S.  Judd.  Since  that  lin.e  it  has  i)een  opened 
to  other  lamilies.  Adjoining  is  Si.  IVvri  s  Ij  riiiRw  (;hi'rc:h. 
a  small  white  frame  structure  built  in  I92:ni)\  (.us  (.erbing  wjun 
the  loom  which  had  been  used  as  a  chapel  became-  loc?  small 
to  acconnnoclale  ihe  families  of  his  childicn.  Sci\iccs  arc-  held  on 
Sundavs.  and  the  building  coniains  ilu-  usual  church  cc|uipmenl.  in- 
cludini^  an  oiuan. 

At  5.5  ///.  ihe-  road  folks;   R.  on  macadam  load. 


an 
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(;i-KHiNc.'s     A/Ai.iA     (.AkDi.xs     :)M    ni..     contain     more      ijia 
t\pes    of    a/aleas    and    japonicas.       Opposite-    llu-    gardens 
road   is  a   cedar    (i)  .    its   branches   woven    loi    a   distance-   ol    lili\    [vv\ 


a!oni>     iju' 
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into  the  ft'iKc. 

The  road  bearing  lett  is  lined  with  cottages  facing  the  Amelia 
River  and  wide  marshlands.  On  the  piers  running  out  into  the 
river  can  be  seen,  at  low  tide,  clusters  of  oysters  clinging  to  the 
|x)sts.  Oysters  extensively  cidti\ated  in  this  area  of  shallow  salt 
water  are  small  but  delicious  in  flavor.  The  seed  oyster  is  planted 
on  mud  flats.  The  beds  are  not  used  every  season,  since  it  is 
found  that  the  groinid  in  which  the  oyster  is  grown  gives  better 
results  if  allowed  a  rest,  on  a  plan  similar  to  the  rotation  of 
crops.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  beds  varies  from  four  to  eight 
feet  at  high  tide,  and  ihe  beds  are  exposed  at  low  tide.  Growers 
claim  ex|M)sure  to  the  sun  makes  both  the  shell  and  oyster  hardier. 
Oysters  are  ready  for     market  alx)ut   three  years  after  seed  planting. 

1  his  area  along  the  river  road  was  known  as  Saure/  Bluff,  and 
prior  to  the  War  between  the  States  it  was  lined  with  cabins  otcupied 
by  Negro  slaves.  Leaving  the  river,  the  route  penetrates  thickets 
of  cedar,  oak.  bay  and  palmetto.  C:rape  myrtle  trees  in  bloom 
during   spring    add    pink    and    white    color    to    the    landscape.       The 


old  plantation  fields  on  which  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  were 
raised  a  century  ago,  are  mostly  overgrown  with  cedars,  but  the 
clearings  are  bright  with  purple  wild  verbena  and  red,  blue,  and 
lavender  phlox.  Meadowlarks,  cardinals,  mockingbirds,  and  blue- 
jays  abound.  In  places  the  narrow  road,  scarcely  more  than  a 
lane  now,  is  dimly  shadowed  in  spots,  and  again  dappled  with  sun- 
light. 
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liARRiM.ioNs  W'ki.i..  (i.(i  ,,1.,  sunoiindcicl  by  large  oaks,  was 
named  for  an  o\er,eer  of  the  Harrison  plantation.  Here  100  slaves 
employed  on  the  plantation  chew  iluir  water  for  personal  needs 
and   for  fields. 

At  6.7  tn.  the  road  forks;  R.  on  shell  lane. 

The  Oil)  Nkst  6.9  m..  an  old  homestead,  is  the  site  of 
Vaughan's  Monument,  a  small,  marble  shaft  marking  the  grave  of 
John  I).  X'aughan.  a  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  War  of 
1812,  and  the  Seminole  War.  The  shaft,  a  reproduction  of  the 
original,  was  placed  here  by  the  Government  after  the  marker  was 
destroyed  in  a  Negro  uprising  during  the  War  between  the  States. 
Vaughan,  born  in  Boston,  Mass..  176.S.  died  in  Nassau  County  in 
1860.  A  bron/e  placpie  has  also  been  placed  here  bv  the  Jackscm- 
ville   chapter  of   the    D.A.R. 

At   7.7   tn.   is   the  junction   with   a   shell    road. 

Left    on    this    road    is    Amkrican    Bkac:h.    0.5    m..    on    the 
ocean   front,   reserved   for   Negroes. 
At  8.1   m.  is  the  junction  with  a  dirt  road. 

Right    on    this   road    is   Siik   of    ihk    Harrison    Pi.antation 
HoMK      {frrivdte)      0..^     m.         Ihe     original     house,     built 
shortly  alter    180.5,   was  destroyed   by   Federal    troops  during 
the    War    between    the    States.       7  he    present    structure,    a 
frame    two-story    building   surrounded    by   a    porch,    is   used 
as  a  summer  home   by  descendants  of   tlie  original   owners. 
Bay,  cedar,  palm,  oak  and  pine  trees,  interlaced  by  ro|>e-like 
vnies  of  wild  grape,  h)rm  a  dense  jungle  around  the  house. 
A   large   nuilberry   tree   stands    near   the  dwelling.      On    the 
plantation     is    an    iron    kettle,    six    feet     in    diameter    and 
three  feet  deep,  used  during  slavery  days  h)r  boiling  sugar. 
In  the  side  yard  is  an  ancient  well,  and  on   the  left  of  the 
housesite   is   the   family    burial    gnmnd.      The   story   is    told 
that   the   Harrison   family,   upon    learning  of   the   approach 
of    the    Federals,    buried    their    silver    and    possessions    and 
fled  the  island.      When   they  returned,   the  spot   could   not 
be  located,  and   the  valuables   have   never  been   found. 
Franklintovvn     8.9     jn.,     is     a     small     Negro     connnunity     oc- 
cupied by  about  a  dozen  families,  many  of  them  descendants  of  slaves 
from  the  Harrison  plantation.     Among  the  characters  is  old  Morris 
Drummond,  an  ex-slave  lx)rn  on  the  premises,  who  still    (1939)    cul- 
tivates a   small  rice   patch.      He  asserts   that   the   land   adjoining  his 
holdings   once    belonged    to   a   slave   trader  who   made   several    trips 
to  Africa  in  a  schooner  bringing  back  cargoes  of  Negroes.      Drum- 
mond's  grandfather,  a  free  Negro,  came  to  Amelia   Island  with   the 
trader   and    married    a    slave   girl    belonging    to    the    Harrisons.      A 
great  spinner  of  tales,  Drummond  declares  he  heard  most  of  them 
at  his  grandfather's  knee. 

"Now,  do  you  want  to  hear  how  dey  caught  de  last  Indian  on 
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into  llu    Ic'iux-.  I 

riu  road  l)t'aiiiii>  It'll  is  liiud  wiili  (<)tlaj:>c's  huiiii;  ilu'  Vmclia 
Ri\(.r  and  wick  iiiai  shlands.  On  tlu  pitjs  running  oiii  into  the- 
ri\rr  lan  he  stcn.  ai  low  tide,  dnstcrs  ol  o\sicrs  dint^ini;  to  tlu- 
posts.  Oxstris  t'\lc-nsi\c'l\  cnltixatcd  in  this  area  ol  shallow  salt 
water  are  small  but  deli(ions  in  llaxoi.  The  seed  ovsler  is  planted 
on    mild    Hats.  I  he    IkcIs    are    not    used    e\tr\    season,    since    it    is 

lountl  that  the  around  in  which  the  o\sier  is  orown  ^ives  heller 
results  il  allowed  a  rest,  on  a  plan  similai  to  the-  rotation  ol 
(ro[>s.  The  dej)th  ol  water  in  the  beds  \aries  Irom  lour  to  ei^ht 
leet  at  hiuh  tide,  and  the  beds  are  exposed  at  low  tide,  (.rowers 
claim  e\j>osure  to  the  sun  niakes  both  the  shell  and  o\sler  hardier. 
Ovsters  are  reach  lor  market  about  three  \ears  alter  seed  planiino. 
This  area  alonj^  the  river  road  was  known  as  Same/  Blutl.  and 
prior  to  the  War  between  the  States  it  was  lined  with  cabins  (xciipied 
b\  Xeirro  slaves.  I.ea\inu  the  river,  the  loute  penetrates  thickets 
of  cedar,  oak,  bax  and  palmetto.  Crape  mvrtlc-  trees  in  bloon) 
dnrino    sj)!ini;    add    pink    and    white     color    to    the    lanclsia|)c-.        I  he 


old  plantation  lields  on  which  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  were 
raised  a  cenlui\  ago.  are  mosil\  ovcr^rowii  with  cedars,  but  the 
clearings  are  brigiit  with  pmple  wild  xerbena  and  red.  blue,  and 
lavender  phlox.  Meadowlarks,  cardinals,  mockingbirds,  and  blue- 
jays  abound.  In  places  the  narrow  road.  scarcel\  moic  than  a 
lane  now,  is  dimlv  shadowed  in  spots,  and  again  dappled  with  sun- 
light. 


n\kRr\(.i()\\  Wirr.  (i.ii  ,;/..  sunounded  l)\  large  oaks,  was 
named  loi  a;i  ()\cr,cer  o!  ilr  i^Iin tIm)'.!  j)!antaiion.  Mere  KM)  slaves 
emploNcd  0:1  ilic  phni! aii-!!  chew  iheii  watei  lor  |)ersonal  needs 
and    lor   lields. 

At  (i.7  ///.  the  roiul  loiks:  R.  on  shell  lane. 
'Ilie  Oil)  Nisi  (i.<)  ///..  aii  old  homestead,  is  the  site  ol 
X'auglians  Momimeni.  a  sntali.  marble  shall  maiking  the  gra\i-  ol 
John  I),  \augjian.  a  soldier  ol  the  Re  \  olutionai  \  War.  the  W'ai  ol 
J«SI2.  and  llu  Seminole  W'ai .  1  he  shall,  a  re|)r(Kluc  lion  ol  the 
original,  was  placed  heic  l)\  the  (,o\einnuni  alter  the  marker  was 
destiosed  in  a  Xegro  u|)iising  dining  the  W'ai  between  the  States. 
\'aughan.  boi  n  in  Boston.  Mass..  17(i.S.  died  in  Nassau  Counts  in- 
l«<iO.  A  bron/e  j)lac|ue  has  also  b-eii  placed  here  l)\  the  Jackson- 
\illc     chaj)ier   ol    ihe    D.A.R. 

At    7.7    tti.    is   the-   junction    with    a    shell    road. 

Lell    on     this    road    is     \\iiric;.\n     Ui  acii.    ()..")     m.. 


on     lIU' 


ocean    Iront.    reseivcd    lor    Negroes. 


At   S.I    ///.  i>  iju'  junction  wiih  a  din   load. 

Right    on    ihis    road    is    Sii  1     01     im     Harrison    IMamaiion 
HoMi        (/)}r,'n(c)       {).:\      ni.  The     original      house,      built 

shorilv   alter    ISO"),    was   desiio\e'd    l)\    Federal    troops  during 
the    W'ai     between     the    Slates.         I  lu'    present     structure,    a 
hame'    iavo-sIoia     building    surrounded    h\    a    j)orch.    is    used 
as   a   summer   home    l)\    deseendanis   ol    the   original    owners. 
Ha\.  eeclai,  palm,  oak  and  |)ine    trees,  interlaced  h\   roj)e-like 
Nines  ol   wild  gra|)e.   loiin  a  dense-   jungle'  around   the   house-. 
A    large-    mulberiA    tree-    stands    near    the-   dwelling.       On    the- 
j)lantalion     is    an     iron     kettle-,     six     leet     in     diametei     and 
three   feet    deep,   used   during   slaverv   cla\s   lor   boiling  sugar. 
In   the-  side-   \ard   is  an   ancient    well,   and  on    the-   left    of   the- 
housesite    is    the   lamih    burial    ground.      'Ww   stor\    is    told 
that    the    Harrison    lamilv.    upon    learning    of    the    approach 
of    th'-    Federals,    buried    their    silver    and    |)ossessions    and 
lied   the-   island.      When    the\    returned,    the-   spot    eould    not 
be   located,   and    the   \alual)les   haxc    ne\c'j    been    found. 
Fra.nki.imoun     S.!)     ///..     is     a     small      Negro     communit\      oc- 
cupied l)\  about  a  do/en  families,  man\  of  them  descendants  of  slaves 
Irom   tile   Harrison   plantation,      .\mong   the   characters   is  old   Morris 
Drummond.  an  ex-slave  born  on   the  premises,  who  still    {\\VM.))    ciil 
tivates   a   small   rice-   patch.      He   asseits    that    the-    land    adjoining   his 
holdings    once    belonged    to    a    slave-    trader    who    made-    several    trips 
to   Alrica   in   a   schooner   bringing   back   cargoes  of    .Negroes.      Drum- 
mond's  grandfather,   a   free   Negro,   came   to  Amelia    Island   with    tlu- 
trader    and    married    a    slave    girl    belonging    to    the    Harrisons.       \ 
great   spiinier  of   tales,   Drummond   declares   he   heard    most    of   them 
at  his  grandfather's  knee. 

"Now,  do  vou   want  to  hear  how  dev  caught    de   last    Indian   on 
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dis  island?  My  grandpa  say,  dey  kept  a  noticin'  de  corn  was  broke 
off  and  trampie.  Dey  notice  dat  dcr  only  one  set  of  tracks.  But 
land  sakes,  dey  might  be  forty  or  fifty  of  deni  critters,  but  dey  would- 
n't leave  but  One  set  of  tracks  if  one  kept  a  steppin'  in  de  tracks 
of  de  other  one.  So  Marse  Harrison  plan  dat  de  whole  bunch  of 
buck  niggers  surround  dat  corn  field  and  wait.  If  dey  be  a  lot 
of  Indians,  we  all  gwine  run,  if  dey  be  a  one  or  two  we  gwine 
catch  him.  S(M)n  dark  come,  and  out  of  de  woods  come  one  lone 
Indian,  and  he  wasn't  any  too  big.  He  creep  in  de  corn  patch  and 
start  breakin'  de  corn.  Wit  dat,  we  rush  him.  We  ain't  afraid  of 
ONE  Indian.  Dat  Indian,  a  Seminole,  wouldn't  follow  the  others 
when  dey  left  cause  he  love  the  island  so  nuich.  Well,  dey  keep 
him  on  de  plantation  till  de  officer  come  and  take  him  to  de  reser- 
vation.    And  dat  de  last   Indian  ever  seen  on  Amelia   Island.  " 

Another  story:  "Dis  story  a  IRUE  ghost  story.  When  me  and 
my  little  sister  Rebecca  was  three  and  four  years  old  and  live  on  de 
plantation,  our  mannny  told  us  to  stay  at  home  and  not  wander  ui 
de  woods.  De  first  time  we  ever  hear  de  VOICE  we  playin'  in  de 
yard,  dat  voice  call  low  and  soft,  come  from  far;  come  from  near. 
Me  and  sis  Rebecca  follow  de  voice,  way  out  in  de  woods.  When 
my  mammy  found  us  she  whip  us— say  we  runnin'  away.  W^e  sho 
got  a  lot  of  whippin's  about  dat  voice.  One  day  our  manuny 
sav,  'Don't  you  tell  me  no  \oice  callin'  you  today,  or  I  gwine  bust 
you  open!'  My  old  uncle,  he  old,  old  man,  had  a  fire  and  he  was 
roastin'  two  pomegranates  for  me  and  sis  Rebecca.  He  say,  'Now, 
ma,  dey  is  right.  Dey  is  done  been  hcarin'  a  voice— dat  de  evil 
voice.  Now  let  me  tell  you  how  to  get  rid  dat  old  evil  spirit.  Jest 
don't  pay  him  no  attention.  Dat  make  him  mad  and  he  go  away. 
Next  tinie  he  call,  just  stand  dar  and  laugh,  and  say,  '  "  Wc  know 
vou,  we  ain't  a  comin!"  '  Well  sometimes  we  d(m't  hear  dat  voice 
for  three  days.  Dat  evil  spirit  smart.  He  try  to  fool  us.  Den  de 
call.  We  start  to  follow  but  sister  remember,  so  we  stand  up  and 
most  bust  our  sides  laughin'.  And  he  stop,  but  he  tricky.  He  wait 
a  month  and  den  he  call  again,  but  we  jes  laugh.  Den  dat  spirit 
get  real  mad,  and  we  hear  de  brush  jes  a  moanin'  and  a  cryin'  and 
a  callin',  but  we  don't  follow.  Den  dere  a  loud  noise  like  some- 
body a  runnin'  through  de  brush,  and  we  never  hear  dat  spirit 
again." 

At  9.1    m.   is  the  junction  with   a  dirt  road. 

Right    on    this    road    is   AV.m.kfr's    Landing,    1    m.,    a    fish- 
ing camp.     Tabby  remains  nearl)v   are   thought    to   be   the 
foundations    of    a    seminary    established    in    the    late    1690's 
for  the  training  of  priests,  the  majority  of  whom  were  mas- 
sacred  by   the   English   in    1702. 
From  this  |X)int  to  the  beach  the  road,  exceedingly  narrow  and 
rough,    becomes   a    roller   coaster,    rising    and    dipping   as    it    crosses 
numerous  sand  dunes  overgrown  by  scrub.     1  here  are  few  turnouts, 
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many  abrupt  brush-screened  curves,  and  the  motorist  is  advised  to 
proceed  with  caution  and  sound  his  horn.  Several  Indian  mounds 
are  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  area  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  site  of 
much  buried  pirate  treasure  during  buccaneer  days. 

At  9.9  ??i.  the  road  rises  sharply.     From  the  crest  of  the  dune 
there  is  a  view  of  the  beach  for  many  miles  north  and  south. 
Talbot  Island  is  visible  across  Nassau  Sound. 

A  treacherous  sand  road  drops  abruptly  to  the  beach.  Provided 
it  shows  signs  of  having  been  recently  traveled,  or  if  someone  familiar 
with  driving  through  sand  is  at  the  wheel,  the  descent  can  be  made 
without  trouble.  If  the  tide  is  out.  return  to  Fernandina  can  be 
made  along  the  hard-packed  beach  (l)  ,  to  a  junction  with  Atlantic 
Ave.,  which  leads  to  Fernandina  courthouse. 
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Chronology 

1562  May    3,   Jean    Ribaut    casts    anchor    in    St.    Mary's    River    near 

Fernandina. 
1598  Santa   Maria   Mission   established   on   Amelia   Island. 
1686  Fort  San  Carlos  built  on  Amelia  Island. 
1696  A    shipwrecked    Quaker    (Dickenson)     and    several    comjianions 

stop  at  Santa  Maria  Mission  on  their  way  to  Carolina. 
1699  English    King   grants    territory    to   Carolina    including    half    of 

Florida  peninsula. 
1702   Battle   on    Amelia    Island    b<tween    the   Spanish    and    Governor 

Moore    of   South    Carolina.      Santa    Maria    fort    captured    and 

mission   destroyed. 

1735  Oglethorpe  finds  peach  and  orange  trees  growing  on  .\melia 
Island. 

1736  Oglethorpe  builds  small   fort  on  Amelia  Islaiul. 

1737  April.  Spaniards  land  but  retreat  from  Amelia  Island.  War 
of  Jenkins  Ear  between  England  and  Spain  opens  in  Florida 
with  killing  of  two  Englishmen  on  .Amelia  Island.  Oglethorpe 
seizes  forts  of  Picolata  and  San  Francisco  de  Pui)a  on  St. 
Johns  River  in  reprisal. 

1740  Oglethorpe  passes  Amelia  Island  on  way  to  attack  St.  Augustine. 
1742  Spanish  fail  to  capture  Fort  William,  op{X)site  Amelia  Island. 

200   Spaniards    killed    in    Battle   of    Bloody    Marsh.   St.    Simons 

Island. 
1748  Treaty  between  Spain  and  England  cedes  Florida  to  Spain. 
1763  Florida  ceded   by   Spain   to   England. 
1767    Fown  of   Egmont   appears  on    English   ma])   where   Fernandina 

Old  lown  is  now  located. 

Indigo    planted  on   Amelia    Island. 

1774  March,   Wm.    Bartram   visits   Amelia    Island. 

1775  British  erect  Fort  lonyn  near  present  site  of  Fort  Clinch. 

1777  May,  American  forces  under  Colonel  Elbert  land  on  .\melia 
Island.  In  retaliation  for  killing  of  Lieut.  Ward,  Colonel  El- 
bert orders   island   homes  destroyed. 

Massacre  at    Thomas'  Swamp. 

1778  Florida  invaded  by  General  Howe.  July  11,  C.ouncil  of  war 
held  at  Fort    Fonyn. 

1783  Feb.,  Governor  lonyn  receives   notice   that   by   treaty  of   Pans 
Florida  was  ceded  to  Spain. 
May,  convoy  of  f(X)d  ships  arrives  at  .Amelia. 
June,   trans}x)rts   loaded   with    Florida    planters    leave    for    for- 
eign countries. 

1785  No.   19.  Evacuation  of  English  completed. 

1800  Don  Domingo  Fernandez  granted  land  known  as  Eliza  or 
Louisa   plantation,    site   of   present    town   of    Fernandina. 

1807  Fernandina.  a  free  port,  becomes  resort  for  ships  of  all  nations. 
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1808  Illicit  slave  trade  begins  in  Fernandina. 

1810  Many    planters   settle   on    Amelia    Island. 

Early  hospital  erected  in  Fernandina  by  Dr.  Karl  Sontage. 
Governor  Folch  asks  Spain  for  aid  and  says  if  reinforcements 
do  not  come  soon   he  will   give   the   Floridas  to   the   U.S. 

1811  Spanish    Government    replots    Fernandina    and    many   residents 
move  homes  to  conform   to   new   plan. 

January,    President    Madison    calls    secret    session    of    Congress 

and  plans  to  take  Florida. 

Gen.    George    Matthews    and   Col.    John    McKee    apjK)inted    to 

organize   forces   in   Florida. 

John   Mcintosh   chosen    leader   of    Florida   troops. 

March    15,    Colonel    Ashley    demands    Loj>ez    surrender    Fort 

San  Carlos. 

March  17,  Flag  of  Republic  of  Florida  is  hoisted  over  fort. 
Under  new  articles  of  the  Rcj^ublic  of  Florida,  Fernandina  was 
to  remain  a  free  port   until   May,   1813. 

1812  Republic    of    Florida    organized    with     General     Mcintosh     as 
head. 

1813  Embargo  Act  repealed  and  Fernandina  loses  its  commercial  ad- 
vantages. 

Gen.  rhomas  Pinckney  lca\es  Fernandina  and  Spain  again 
takes  possession. 

1816  August.   George    I.    F.   Clarke    bargains,   on    Spain's    behalf,    for 
Patriots  to  return  to  Spanish  rule. 

Republic  of  Florida  ended. 

1817  June.  General  Gregor  MacGregor  arrives  at  Fernandina. 

June   29,    Fernandina   surrenders   to   MacGregor. 

General  MacGreg()r  sets  uj>  new  city  government. 

Lack  of  financial  aid  forces  MacGregor  to  surrender  Fernandina 
to  Jared   Irwin. 

Sept.  13,  Irwin  wins  battle  with  Spaniards  and  lakes  complete 
possession  of  Amelia  Island. 

Ruggles  Hubbard  and  Irwin  join  in  plan  lo  retain  Fernandina 
as  a  rendezvous  for  smugglers. 

Oct.  1,  Luis  Aury  joins  Ruggles  and  Hubbard  and  is  made 
military  chief. 

Oct.   4,   Aury,   a  general  of   the    Mexican    Republic,    raises    the 
flag  of  that  Republic  over  Amelia  Island. 
Dec.  23,  Aury  surrenders  Amelia  to  American   forces. 
1818  ^eIlow  fever  epidemic  ravages  Fernandina. 

1821   July   10,  Spanish  flag  at  Fort  San  Carlos  replaced   by   the  Stars 
and  StrijK's. 

1824   Nassau   County   created   with   Fernandina   as  county   seal. 
1835-1850  County    seat    removed    from     Fernandina    to    communily 

known  as  Courthouse  Ditch  at  Waterman's  Grant. 
1842  Fernandina  selected  as  site  for  new  fort. 
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1850 
1853 
1860 
1861 
1 862 


1 866 
1870 

1876 
1877 
1880 
1881 
1888 
1 896 
1898 


1913 
1935 
1936 


1938 
1 939 


Huilding   of   Fort   Clinch   started. 

Senator  Vulee  begins  promotion  of  Florida  R.R.  to  Fernandina. 
Population    1,390    (U.S.   census). 
Fernandina   prepares   for  \Var  between    the   States. 
Col.  VV.  S.   Dihvorth  and  Confederates  occupy   Fort  Clinch. 
Federal  Tr(K)ps  seize  Fort  C^linch. 

Presbyterian  Church  serves  as  quarters  for  Federal  troops. 
Florida    Raihoad    Company    soki    to    northern    capitalists. 
Population.   1.722    (U.S.  census),  many  business  improvements; 
fashionable    girls'    school    started. 
2.172  children  of  school  age  in   Nassau  County. 
Florida  Railroad  Company  builds  Egmont   Hotel. 
Ex-President    Grant    visits    Fernandina. 
Florida  Railroad  Clompany  erects  Strathmore  Hotel. 
Yellow   fever  epidemic   ends   longshoremen's   strike. 
Cid)an   boats  smuggle  war  goods  out  of   Fernandina   port. 
Cuban  revolution   promotes   business   activities  in    Fernandina. 
Ten    thousand    volunteer    soldiers    camp    at    Fort    Clinch    and 

vicinity. 

Many  sea  food  industries  locate  in  Fernandina. 

Fort  Clinch  reservation  deeded  to  the  State  of  Florida. 

Two    large    paper    mills    begin    erection    of    six-million    dollar 

plants. 

Development  of  Fort  Clinch  State  Park  begins. 

Kraft  Paper  Mill  completed. 

Rayonier,   Inc..  begins  production  of  rayon  pulp. 
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Fkrnandina 
From    1811    until    1821 

Forezvord 
Extract   from  the  Spanish  Governor's  Order- 
Re-Zone  Fernandina-of  May   10,   1811 

(Translation)    by    Maria    Dollliri?nn:      See   Map    p.    22 

"Whereas,  lor  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  town  of  Fernandina 
on  the  Island  of  Amalia  in  this  proxince.  which  town  vour  Gov- 
ernor has  observed  to  grow  day  by  day,  and  in  Order  to  lend  it 
greater  uselulness.  comfort  and  beautv,  I.  Governor  (White)  ordered 
the  Surveyor  General,  George  1.  F.  Clarke,  to  prepare  a  plat  of  that 
establishment  and  of  possible  improvements  which  could  be  made 
in  it." 

He  (Clarke)  did  so.  after  having  made  some  change  which  he 
deemed  convenient,  in  conformity  to  the  re])ort  to  the  Chief  En- 
gineer. 

"I  then  appointed  the  same  surveyor  to  carrv  out  the  plans  of 
the  new  town,  to  align  its  streets  and  to  measure  its  lots  according 
to  mstructions  which  1.  the  Governor,  gave  him  at  the  outset,  on 
May    10th.    1811." 

The  re-zoning  of  Fernandina  made  it  possible  to  reconstruct 
Fernandina  on  this  map:  This  material  was  found  in  documents 
among  Spanish  Landgrants.  Fieldnotes  Division,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, at  Fallahassee  and  translated  bv  the  State  .Archives  Pro- 
ject, WPA,  with  Mr.  W.  I.  Cash,  State  Librarian,  as  chief  consultant. 
Follownig  is  a  record  of  the  properties  indicated  on  the  map  of  old 
Fernandina. 
Scpiarc   1 

Half  Lot   I:     Granted  to  Miguel   Mabrite.  at  some  time  previous 
to    1814,   presumably  to  build  a  dwelling  house. 

Half   Lot    2:      Granted    to  Jose    [imenez.    who    built    an    eating 
place  on  it  about    1813. 

Half  Lot  3:  Granted  to  Jaines  Cashen,  Subaltern  (militarv) 
Judge  of  the  Island  of  .Amalia  and  the  Frontier  for  the  Spanish 
Government,  about  1809.  He  built  his  dwelling  house  upon  it. 
Lot  4:  Granted  originally  to  Pedro  Suarez  (Feb.  1810).  Suar- 
ez  sold  it  to  William  Hall,  new  settler  from  the  United  States,  who 
came  to  establish  himself  in  business  as  a  merchant  at  Fernandina 
in  March   1814. 

Lot  5:  Granted  to  Jenny  Sibbald,  widow  of  Charles  Sibbald. 
Sibbald  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Sibbald  and  Bethune.  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  Fernandina.    The  grant  was  made  al>oui   1810. 

Lot  6:    Granted  to  James  Cashen   (see  Lot  3,  this  scjuare) .    Gov- 
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ernor  White  directed  Cashen  to  sell  at  j3iiblic  auction  "Ships'  effects" 
and  other  materials  which  their  owners  might  wish  to  dispose  of  in 
a  legal  manner  in  order  to  adjust  their  accounts.  Cashen  built  a 
warehouse  on  this  lot  alx)ut  1810  to  store  the  "effects"  in. 

Lot  7:  Granted  to  Henry  Vonge.  in  Jan.  1810.  to  build  his 
dwelling  house  on.  Yonge  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Hibberson 
and  Vonge.  who  seem  to  have  been  principally  engaged  in  dealing 
in  cotton  and   lumber  at   Fernandina. 

Lot  9:  Granted  to  Henry  Yonge  (see  Lot  No.  7,  this  square) . 
Yonge  apparently  obtained  this  lot  to  give  more  spacious  grounds 
alx)ut   the   two-story   dwelling   house   he   built   on    the   adjoining   lot. 

Lot  10:  In  November,  1811.  this  lot  was  granted  to  John 
Forbes  and  Co.  (Successor  to  Panton  Leslie  Co.) ,  a  trading  firm 
with  extensive  holdings  throughout  the  province  of  East  Florida. 
Henry  Yonge    (see  above)    later  bought  from  Forbes  and  Co. 

Lot  8:  Granted  originally  to  James  Baird,  who  came  to  Fer- 
nandina  about    1811.      Baird   sold   to  Jose   Arredondo,   about    1814. 

Lot  11.  Granted  originally  to  Bartolome  de  Castro  y  Ferrer, 
about  1811.  to  build  a  dwelling  hcmse  on.  Fhis  first  owner  peti- 
tioned the  Governor  for  permission  to  fill  in  the  marsh  in  front 
of  his  house,  saying  that  it  "cxmstituted  a  menace  to  the  public 
health"-which  permission  was  granted.  Castro  y  Ferrer  came  to 
Fernandina  from  St.  Augustine.  In  1814  he  sold  to  Fernando  de 
La   Mazo   Arredondo. 

Square  2 

Half  Lots  1  and  2:  Granted  to  Domingo  Estacholy,  to  build  a 
dwelling  house  on.  at  some  time  previous  to   1814. 

Half  Lots  3  and  1:  Antonio  Martinez,  who  came  to  Fernan- 
dina from  St.  Augustine,  obtained  the  grant  of  this  lot  in  Feb.  1810. 
He  built  a  food  and  drink  shop  here.  Al)out  1814  he  sold  to  the 
firm  of  Pedro  Ponce  and  Co..  who  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 
land  speculation,  among  other  things. 

Lot  6:  Granted  originally  to  Antonio  Sabalacy  (Feb.  1811). 
Later  it  came  into  possession  of  Jenny  Wiggins,  Negro,  bv  means 
of  some  unrecorded   transaction. 

Lots  5  and  7:  On  these  lots  stood  the  Catholic  Church  of  Fer- 
nandina. 

Lot  8:  Granted  to  Justo  Lope/,  Under  Lieutenant  of  the 
Regiment  of  Cuban  Infantry  stationed  at  Fernandina  and  .Military 
Commandant  of  the  town,  in  1811.  He  built  his  dwelling  house 
here.  The  house  was  38  feet  long,  29  feet  wide,  and  was  built  in 
accordance  with  Clarke's  new  plan  of  the  town   (see  Foreword.) 

Half  Lot  10:  Granted  in  1811  to  George  I.  F.  Clarke,  a  Virginian 
(see   foreword) .   who   built   a   warehouse   on    it,    which   he    used    to 
store  luml>er  awaiting  shipment   on   the   boats  which   came   to   Fer- 
nandina.      In   addition    to    his   f)ther   activities,    C:iark    was   engaged 
in  sawmill  operation   and   shipping   timber. 
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Halt  Lot  11:  Granted  to  Fernando  de  la  Mazo  Arredondo.  This  is 
the  same  Arredondo  who  was  given  the  famous  Arredondo  grant 
of  30,000  acres  at  Alachua.  There  were  three  members  of  the  Ar- 
redondo familv-F.  M.  Sr.,  and  his  sons,  F.  M.  Jr.,  and  Jose.  They 
were  loyal  to  Spain  during  the  rebellion.  The  grant  was  made 
to  the  elder  Arredondo  and  his  surviving  son,  in  recognition  of 
their  services  to  the  Government. 
S(|uare  3 

Half  Lot  1:  Granted  originally  to  Vicente  Gil  to  build  a 
dwelling  house  on  (Dec.  1810).  Later  Gil  sold  the  h>t  to  lose 
Aharez.  ' 

Lot  2:     Granted  to  Jose  .Alvarez,  at  some  time  previous  to   1813. 

Half  Lot   3:     Granted   to  Jose  Candolaria.   about    1811. 

Lot  5:  Granted  in  1811  to  Mateo  Ferradas,  who  built  a 
dwelling  on  it.  At  scmie  time  previous  to  1813  he  sold  the  lot  to 
Jose  Aharez. 

Lot  6:  Granted  originally  to  ).  Hobkirk,  Irish  settler  who  came 
to  Fernandina  about  1810.  Later,  by  means  of  some  unrecorded 
transaction,  the  lot  came  into  possession  of  Domingo  Rodriguez. 

Lot  7:  Granted  about  1811  to  Gabriel  Gonzalez  to  build  a 
dwelling  house  on.  At  some  later  time  Gonzalez  died,  and  his  wid- 
ow. Frances  Anchew,  sold  the  property  to  George  I.  F.  Clarke,  who 
sold   to  Antonio   Del   Alio,  about    1814. 

Lot  8:  Granted  to  Daniel  Garvin,  English  settler  who  came 
to   Fernandina  ])revious  to    1811    to  build  a  dwelling  house  on. 

Lot  9:  Granted  to  Gabriel  Gonzalez,  at  some  time  previous  to 
1814.  ' 

Lot  10:  In  March,  1811.  this  lot  was  granted  to  George  Webber, 
American  sailor  who  lived  at  Fernandina  when  he  was  not  at  sea! 
He  later  sold  the  lot  to   Daniel   Garvin    (see  l6t,   this  scjuare) . 

Half  Lot  11:  Granted  in  March,  1809,  to  Francisco  De  Salas. 
native  of  Torre  Guemada,  old  Castillo,  Spain.  He  seiu  a  petition 
to  the  Governor  saying  that  he  had  "spent  his  youth  on  the  sea  and 
and  gathered  together  a  little  money"  and  that  he  "wished  to  retire 
to  Fernandina  and  start  an  inn."  That  he  "desired  to  build  for 
the  pur]x)se  a  house  capable  of  accommodating  10  to  20  persons" 
where  he  "desired  to  sell  meals,  eatables  and  other  effects."  On  the 
margin  of  his  petition  Governor  W^hite  requested  Justo  Lopez, 
Military  Commandant  of  the  Port  of  Fernandina.  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  matter.  Lopez  replied  (also  on  the  margin  of  Salas'  petition) 
that  there  was  "need  for  an  inn  at  Fernandina."  Fhe  petition  was 
granted,   and  Salas  built   his  inn-probably   the   first   at    Fernandina. 

Lot  12:     Granted  to  Damian  Ramis,  who  built  a  small  dwelling 
house  on  it  about    1811. 

Half  Lot   12:     Property  of  Jenny  Wiggins,  Negro  who  lived  on 
it. 

Half  Lot   14.     Granted  to  Jose  Bergallo,  at  some  time  previous 
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to   18I(i. 

Square  4 

Hall  Lot  1:  Granted  to  Jose  Jimciu'/  (sec  hall  lot  2.  s(|iiare 
1).  alK)iit    1811   to  build  his  dwelling  house  on. 

Hall  Lot  2:  (Granted  to  Mateo  Ferradas.  about  1811.  Mateo 
Ferradas  operated   a    lerrv    l)oat    from    Fernandina    to    the    mainland. 

Hall  Lot  .S:  Property  ol  the  free  black,  (ieorge  Jacolx)— whether 
as  a  grant  or  1)\   some  other  transaction,  is  not   clear. 

Half  Lot  4:  Granted  to  Damian  Ramis.  who  built  a  small 
house  on  it  around  1811.  Ramis  sold  the  property  to  Margarita 
Rosy.  alK)ul   181  1. 

Lot  5:  In  1811.  this  lot  was  granted  to  Diego  Garreras.  who 
sold  it  to  Pedro  Ponee  and  Go.  (see  half  lots  ^  and  1,  square  2)  at 
scfinc  time  previous  to  1814. 

Lot  6:  (;ranted  to  Diego  Hernandez  to  build  a  dwelling  house 
on.  around  1811. 

Lot  7:  Granted  to  Domingo  Aeosta  in  1811.  to  build  a  dwell- 
ing house  on. 

Lot  8:  Granted  to  [ose  Alvarez,  who  built  an  iini  on  ii  in 
1811   or  shortly  after. 

Half   Lot   9:      Ciranted   to  jasper   Hernandez.   alK)ia    1810. 

Lot  10:  Before  the  Rebeilion  of  1812  this  lot  was  owned  b\ 
William  Lawrence,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  John  F'orlx-s  and  Go. 
(see  half  lot  10.  square  1).  who  built  his  dwelling  there.  During 
the  time  of  the  occupation  by  U.S.  tr(M)ps  (alK)Ut  18 12-1. S)  the  lot 
came  into  j>ossession  of  Sanuiel  Harrison,  who  probablv  was  among 
the  Americans  who  came  to  Fernandina  at   that   time. 

Lot  11:  Granted  to  Archibald  Atkinson  about  1811.  There 
were  two  Atkinsons  in  Fernandina-ihe  brothers  George  and  Archi- 
bald. During  the  rebellion  of  1812  they  remained  loyal  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  were  members  of  the  Island  Militia,  organized  to  fight 
the  rebels.  Archibald  was  killed  in  action,  and  George  inherited 
his  estate,  including  this  propertv  and  the  dwelling  house  that  stood 
on  it.  Later  it  was  sold  by  .Vtkinson  to  George  I.  F.  Glarke.  Atkinson 
later  l)ecame  a  dealer  in  timber,  and  had  a  sawmill  in  operation  in 
the  forest  near  Fernandina. 

Half  Lot  13:    Granted  to  Damian  Ramis.  alK)ut  1811. 

S(|uare  4 

Half  Lots  12  and  14:  A1k)ui  1812  these  lots  were  owned  by 
George  I.  F  .  Glarke  (see  Foreword)  who  probably  lK)ught  them 
from  a  previous  owner.  He  sold  them  aboiu  1814  to  Pedro  Ponce 
and  Go.    (see  half  lots  3  and  4.  square  2.) 

Scpiare  5 

Half  Lots  I  and  2:  Ihese  lots  came  into  |)<)ssession  of  Samuel 
Betts,  probably  following  Mie  Revolution  of  1812.  He  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  retjels  from  the  U.S.  Since  the  lots  were 
trranted  originally  to  William  Armstrong,  and  there  is  no  record  of 
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a  transfer  of  title. 

Half  Lot  S:      Owned   by  Jose   Bergallo   in    1814. 

Half  Lot  4:  I  his  lot  was  granted  in  1809  to  (ose  Garcia,  who 
came  to  Fernandina  from  St.  Augustine.  He  had  a  business  on  the 
lot— that  of  selling  provisions  and  foodstuffs  to  the  ships  that  tame 
to  the  port.  He  sold  the  lot.  and  j^ossibly  the  business,  to  Antonio 
Martinez,  some  time  later.  Martinez  sold  the  lot  to  lose  Bergallo, 
about   1814. 

Lot  5:  Held  bv  )osej>h  Fenwick.  in  1814.  Fenwick  was  a 
])lanter.  with  large  holdings  at  various  places  on  the  St.  [ohns  River. 
His  petition  to  the  Governor  at  St.  Augustine  stated  that  his  business 
"obliged  him  to  come  to  Fernandina  Ireciuently"  and  that  he  found 
it  "\xnh  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  slop  at  the  inns."  He  built 
a   dwelling   house   here. 

Lot  6:  In  1810  this  lot  was  owned  by  Maria  Michel.  She 
later  sold  it  to  George  Atkinson, 

Lot  7:      Held   by  Gharles  Seton   in    1814. 

Lot  8:  Granted  in  May  1811  to  Felipe  Solana  to  build  a  dwell- 
ing house  on.  Solana  sold  the  lot  to  George  I.  F.  Glarke,  who  later 
sold  the  lot   to  Joseph  Gainit,  a  settler  from   the  United   States. 

Lcjt  9:     Held  by  Gharles  Seton  in   1814. 

Lot  10:  Held  by  Ysabel  Maria  Sawvage  until  1821.  A  dwelling 
house  stood  on  it. 

Half  Lot  11:  Granted  to  Felix  Rente  about  1811,  to  build  a 
dwelling  house  on. 

Half  Lot  12:  Until  1810  this  lot  was  owned  by  the  Irish  set- 
tler, Daniel  Donohue,  who  had  an  eating  place  here.  He  sold  the  lot 
to  Francisco  Salort.  who  sold  it  to  Mary  Grosby,  widow  of  James 
Oosby. 

Half  Lot  KS:  Eiego  Mirando  owned  this  lot  between  1808  and 
1809.  He  sold  it,  with  the  small  dwelling  house  that  stood  on  it, 
to  Jose  Garcia.  Garcia  stated  in  a  petition  to  the  Governor  that 
he  sold  the  property  to  a  native  of  the  province  of  Galacia,  Spain, 
one  Antonio  Martinez,  for  the  sum  of  150  pesos.  Martinez  sold  it 
to  Margarita  Rosey. 

Half  Lot  )4:     Granted  to  Antonio  Martinez  alxne  at  some  time 
jjrevious  to  1815. 
Square  6 

Lot  8:  Property  of  ihe  Scotch  settler,  James  Baird.  about 
1811. 

Lot  9:  Granted  to  the  firm  of  Hibbcrson  k  Yonge,  traders  and 
merchants  of  Fernandina.  On  this  lot  they  built  a  store  and  trading 
|X)st,  about   1810  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Lot  10:  Granted  to  James  Gabedo  some  time  previous  to  1816, 
to  build  a  dwelling  house  on. 

Lot  11:  Granted  to  Manuel  Rengil  in  1809,  U)  build  a  dwell- 
ing house  on. 


Hall  Lois  \'^  dud  1*1:  C;ranic(l  to  or  punhascd  by  josc  jinienc/ 
in  1812.  He  biiih  houses  on  botli  hall  lots,  one  house  being  40 
feet   long.   18  leet  wide. 

vS(juaie  7 

Half  Lots  1  and  *2:  Chanted  to  John  MrClure  in  1811.  He 
built  what  was  (onsidered  for  the  time  and  plaee.  an  impressive 
dwelling  on  the  site.  |ohn  M(<;lure  was  an  Irish  adventurer,  who 
seems  to  have  tome  to  Fernandina  about  18()()  or  '07.  In  1809  he 
obtained  a  gram  of  900  acres  on  Amelia  Island  from  the  Spanish 
Ciovernor.  In  that  vear  he  attempted  to  force  the  surveyor.  George 
I.  V.  C:iarke.  to  lay  out  to  him  the  entire  town  of  Fernandina  as 
his  propertv.  Several  people  who  lived  at  Fernandina  seiH  a  joint 
petition  to  the  Go\ernor  informing  him  of  McCHure's  action.  Mc- 
Cltne  Hill  at   Fernandina   is  named   lor  this  man. 

Half  Lots  -^  and  4:  In  1810  a  C;erman  Doctor  of  Medieine, 
Dr.  Karl  Sontage.  petitioned  the  Spanish  Governor  to  grant  him 
suffieient  space  to  build  a  hospital  and  a  dwelling  house  for  him- 
self. He  built  his  house  and  hospital  in  the  same  year.  I  his  was 
probably  the  first  non-military  hospital   in   Florida. 

Lot  5:  Ciranled  to  Francis  Phillip  Fatio.  who  had  a  dwelling 
house  there  at  some  time  previous  to  1818.  Fatio  was  a  native  of 
Switzerland  and  a  member  of  the  familv  of  that  name  who  later  be- 
came prominent   in  the  history  of  early   Florida. 

Lot  Cr.  Granted  to  C:harles  Hardv.  to  build  a  dwelling  house 
on.  at  some  time  previous  to   1813. 

Lot  7:  (Granted  to  George  Fleming  about  1813.  I  he  Flemings 
also  attained    prominence    in    the   affairs   of   Florida. 

Lot  8:  Originally  granted  to  the  Scotch  settler.  James  Baird, 
who  came  to  Fernandina  about  1810.  Baird  sold  to  Miguel  Usina 
at  some  time  previous  to    1814. 

Lot  9:  Granted  to  John  Keln.  German  settler,  in  February 
1811.  to  build  a  house  on. 

Lot  10:  George  I.  F.  Clarke  bought  this  lot  from  the  original 
holder  and  sold  it  to   |amie  Cabedo.  at  some  time  previous  to   1814. 

Half  Lot  11:  Granted  to  William  Lawrence.  mend)er  of  the 
firm  of    John   Forbes  and  Co.    (see  half   lot    10   Scjuare    1).    in    1811. 

Half  Lot    12:      Granted   to   William    Hall,   merchant,    in    March 

1814. 

Half    Lot    13:       Ciranted    to    the    settler    James   Crosby,    at    some 

lime   previous   to    1814. 

Half  Lot  17:     Granted  lo  Martin  Crosby,  at  some  time  j^revious 

to  1814. 

Square  8 

Half  Lot  1 :  Granted  to  Henry  McQueen,  free  Negro,  in  Novem- 
ber 1814. 

Half   Lot   2:      Granted   to   Diana   Domingo,   about    1814. 

Half  Lots  3  and  4:      Granted   to   the  settler  Lindsay   Todd,  at 
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.some  time  previous  to   I8H.     John  Lowe  owned  half  lot  4  in   1811- 
he  appears  to  have  taken  part    in  the  RelKllion  of   1813.      (In  such 
to  property  in  Spanish  territory.     Such  property  as  they  had  former- 
ly held  was  confiscated.) 
cases,  rebels  against    the  Spanish   Govermnent   could   not   claim    title 

I/)t   .5:      Properly   of   the   Negro  woman.    Flora   Clarke. 

Lot  (i:      Property  of  Felicia,   free   Negro  woman. 

Lot    7:      Property  of  Cieorge  Atkinson    (see   Lot    II,   Square  4). 

Lot  8:  Also  |)roperty  of  George  Atkinson  -  bought  by  him 
from    the   previous   owner.    Hemy  Cnible. 

Lot  9:  Grained  to  Manuel  Romero  in  1811.  Sold  or  given  by 
him   to  Anna  Wiggins.   Negro,  about    181  1. 

Lot    10:      Granted   to  Charles  Clarke. 

Lot  II:  (iranted  to  the  new  settler.  Robert  Walker,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  come  to  Fernandina  from  New  Providence  in  the 
Bahama    Islands,   to   build   a  dwelling  house  on    in    1810. 

Half  Lots  12  and  13:  Granted  to  Isabel  )ordine  to  build  a 
dwelling  house  on.  at  some  time  previous  to  1814.  Isabel  (ordine 
was  the  wile  ol  the  planter.  John  G.  Rushing,  who  had  a  large 
]:>lantation  near  Fernandina.  (Many  planters  who  had  holdings  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Nassau,  St.  Johns  and  St.  Marys  Rivers  maintained 
houses  at  Fernandina  in  which  to  take  temporary  refuge  in  the  event 
of  Indian  uprisings  or  other  disturbances.  The  presence  of  F'ort 
San  Clarlos  at  Fernandina  made  it  a  safer  place  to  be  than  their 
own  homes.) 

Half  Lot   14:     Property  of  the  free  Negress  Isabel  Wiggins. 

Scpiare  9 

Half  Lots  1  and  2:  Granted  to  Daniel  Hidbert,  one  of  the 
Americans  who  went  to  Fernandina  after  the  Rebellion  of  1812.  He 
built   a  dwelling  on   it. 

Half  Lots  3  and  4:  Grained  to  Mariana  Kunen.  widow  of 
Bernardo   Wickes    (see    lot    1.    Square   26)     in    finie    I8I4. 

Lot  .5:  Bought  by  George  Atkinson  about  1814  from  the  pre- 
\ious  owner— which  transaction   is  not  recorded. 

Lot  6:  Granted  to  Josiah  Gray.  December  18 1.7.  Grav  came 
to  Fernandina  from  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River, 
where  he  had  a  plantation.  Ihe  Indians  burned  his  plantation, 
stole  his  slaves,  and  threatened  his  life  and  that  of  his  wife  and 
children. 

Lot  7:  Bought  by  George  Atkinson  from  previous  owner  in 
August    1814. 

Lot  8:  Granted  to  the  settler  Joseph  Gaunt  to  build  a  dwell- 
ing house  on  in   18 1 4. 

Lot  9:  Granted  originally  to  Francisco  de  Eniralgo,  brother  of 
Juan  de  Eniralgo,  government  notary  at  St.  Augustine  (1811).  En- 
tralgo  later  sold  the  lot  the  Jose  Hernandez. 

Lot  10:     Property  of  Fernando  de  La  Maza  Arredondo,  Jr. 


Half  Lot  11:  Bought  by  Jose  Bcrgallo  in  Sept.  1816.  Owned 
by  the  rebel  James  Dell  in    1811. 

Half  Lot   12:     Property  of  Juan  Llansa. 

Half  Lots  13  and  14:  Granted  to  Geroninio  Alvarez,  Under 
Lieutenant  of  the  Provincial  Militia,  about  1814.  He  built  his 
dwelling  house  here. 

Square    10 

Lot  7:      Property  of  the  rebel  W^algrove,   before   the   Rebellion. 

Lot  8:  Granted  to  Juan  Fernandez  in  March,  1811,  to  build 
a  house  on. 

Lot  9:  Property  of  Christian  Hill  (widow  of  Jose  Sandez)  who 
had  her  dwelling  house   there   in    1817. 

Lot   10:      Property  of  the  Greek,  Nicolar  Estafanopoly   in   1821. 

Half  Lot  14:  Property  of  Louis  McTier,  when  Florida  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States. 

Square  1 1 

Lot  5:     Property  of  Gasper  Rosey. 

Lot  8:     Propertv  of  John  Mc<:lure    (see  half  lots  1  and  2,  square 

7)- 

Lot  9:      Property  of  Maria  Delgado. 

Square  12 

Half  Lot  1:     Property  of  M.  Sivelli. 

Half  Lot  2:  Granted  in  1811  to  the  "new  settler"  James  Shaw 
who  later  joined  in  the  Rebellion  of  1812.  Fhe  lot  was  re-granted 
about   1814  to  F.   M.  Arredondo,  Jr. 

Lot  5:  Granted  to  Henry  Vonge  (brother  of  Phillip— who 
was  a  partner  in  the  trading  firm  of  Hibberson  ond  Vonge— Henry 
Yonge  was  an  attorney)    in  1811,  to  build  a  dwelling  house  on. 

Lot  6:  Granted  to  Pedro  Peso  de  Burgos  (of  the  old  Spanish 
family  De-Bingos)  to  build  a  dwelling  house  on.  De  Burgos  ap- 
pears to  have  Ix-en  an  ad\enturer— a  younger  son  without  too  much 
money   scheming   to   make  a   fortune    in    the   new   world. 

Lot  7:  Granted  in  1811  to  Farquahar  Bethune  (partner  in  the 
Fernandina  firm  of  traders  and  merchants.  Sibbald  and  Bethune— 
see  lot  5,  Square  1)    to  build  a  dwelling  house  on    (1811). 

Half  Lot  9:      Property  of  Antonio  de  Galas,   in    1814. 

Half  Lot    10:      Property  of  Manuel   Mendez,   in    1814. 

Square   13 

Half  Lot   1:      Granted  to  Juan   Garcel.  free  black,   about   1815. 

Half  Lot  2:     Property  of  the  Negro  woman.  Felipa  "the  witch," 

alx>ut   1815. 

Half  Lot  8:     .\lso  pro|>crty  of  Felipa  "the  witch." 

Half  Lot  4:  Property  of  the  free  Negro,  John  Peterson,  in 
March   1817. 

Lot  5:  Property  of  Maria  Del  Carmen  Hill  (widow  of  F.  San- 
chez)   in  1817.      It  is  probable   that   this  woman  was  also  a   Negro. 

Lot  6:     Property  of  Henry  Guible,  about  1814. 
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Lol  7:  Property  of  Isabel  Buiniel,  unallached  lad\.  in  May  1817. 
She  had  her  dwelling  house  on  it. 

Lot  8:      Property  of   Henr\    Guible. 

Lol  9:  Granted  to  William  Han  in  1811.  Han  laier  tcK)k 
part   in   the  Rebellion  of   1812. 

Half  Lot  10:  Granted  lo  anoilur  rebel  settler.  Purnell  Tavlor, 
in  1811. 

Half  Lot  12:  Another  lot  owned  befgre  ilie  Rebellion  b\  Wil- 
liam  Hart. 

Square    16 

Half  Lots  1  and  2:  Granted  in  1820  to  Leon  Duvignean,  a 
French  baker.  He  kept  a  bake  shop  on  the  corner  half  lot  1.  and 
had    his   dwelling   house   on    lot    2. 

Lot  5:  Granted  to  Anna  Maria  Hill  (probablv  a  Negro  wom- 
an)   in    I81.H. 

Lot  6:  Owned  by  a  Negress.  Anna  Wiggins  (niother  of  Isa- 
bel and  Jeiniy)    in   1817. 

Lot  7:  Owned  by  Ainia  Maria  Hill. 
Lot  8:  Owned  by  the  Negress  Rafaela  Scott. 
Lot  9:  Granted  originallv  to  Ezra  Patch  in  1811.  E/ra  Patch 
was  a  new  settler  who  came  to  Fernandina  probably  from  New 
Providence,  Bahama  Islands.  He  was  a  carpenter,  and  set  up  a 
carpenter  shop  cm  this  lol.  He  later  sold  the  lot  lo  Josiah  Gray 
(see  lot  fi.  Scjuare  9).  Gray  probably  accpn'red  the  lot  and  the  one 
adjoining  to   build   houses  for  his  slaves. 

Lot    10:       Granted   originally    to    Ezra    Patch     (see   above)     who 
built  his  dwelling  house  on  this  lot.    He  sold  it  to  Josiah  Grav. 
Lot    1 1 :      Property  of  a    free   Negro. 
Half   Lot    12:      Propertx    of  a   free  Negro. 
Half  Lot    13:      Proj)erty  of  a   free  Negro. 
Half  Lot    14:      Propertx   of  a   free   Negro. 
Scpiare    17 

Half   Lol    I:      Property  of    Fhomas  Turdas. 
Half  Lot  3:     Property  of  Henry  White. 

Lot  5:  Granted  lo  Mateo  Gonzalez  in  1810  to  build  his  dwelling 
house  on. 

Lot  6:  Granted  to  Mateo  Gonzalez  in  1810,  to  build  a  black- 
sun'th  shop  on.  Gonzalez  was  the  first  smith  to  establish  a  smithy 
at  Fernandina  according  to  a  statement  made  by  a  Military  Com- 
mandant of  Fernandina  at  the  lime. 

Half  Lot  7:  Granted  to  Henry  Vonge,  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Hibberson  and  Vonge,  merchants  of  Fernandina.  One  of  the  firm's 
warehouses,  built  to  store  cotton  awaiting  shipment,  and  various 
things  im|M)ried  to  Fernandina  by  Hibberson  and  Vonge,  was  built 
on   this  lot    (1815  or  earlier). 

Lot  9:     Granted  to  Farquhar  Bethune,  partner  in   the  firm   of 
Lot    11:      Granted   to  Charles   Sibbald,   of  the   firm   of  Sibbald 
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and  Bethunc.  mcrchaius  of  Fernandiiia.  Clharlcs  Sil)l)akl  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  first  jK-rsons  to  attempt  the  (iiltixation  of  coffee 
in  Florida. 

Lot   12:     Property  of  Maria  Mcintosh    (widow   of  \\'illiain  Mills) 
in  December  1818. 
Scpiare   18 

Half  Lot    I:     Ciranied  to   |ohn  Sharp. 

Half  Lot  2:      Held   by   Domingo  Fernande/    in    1819. 

Half  Lots  ^  and  4:      Held   by  William  Hobkirk   in    1816. 

Lot  5:  Granted  to  Zephaniah  Kingsley  aboin  1811,  to  build 
a  warehouse  on.  Kingsley  was  a  planter,  with  several  plantations 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fernandina.  He  probably  used  the  warehouse 
for  the  storing  of  tools  and  other  supplies  for  his  plaiuaiions.  shipped 
to   him   bv   boat    to   Fernandina. 

Lot  6:  Granted  to  John  McClure.  at  some  time  previous  to 
1815. 

Lot  West:  Diagonal  lots  west  of  lots  of  Kingsley  and  Mti^lure 
granted  to  Phillip  Vonge. 

Square  21 

Half  Lots  1   and  2:     Granted  to  Abraham  Hanian.  a  free  Negro. 

Holf  Lot  4:      Ciranted  to   Isabel    Jordine. 

Square  22 

Half  Lot  8:     Granted  to   [ose  Norguera. 

Half  Lots  4  and  5:  Granted  to  Arbema  Fallas  to  build  a 
dwelling  house  on,  at  some   time   previous  to   1814. 

Square  23 

Lot   1 :     Granted  to   John  Moore. 

Lot  3:     Granted  to  William  Garvin. 

Half  Lots  .5,  6,  7,  and  8:     Held  by  Domingo  Fernandez  in   1817. 

Square  24 

Half  Lots  11  and  12:  Held  by  Leon  Duvignean,  French  baker, 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States. 

Half  Lots  13  and  14:  Held  by  Teresa  Marshall,  who  had  a 
dwelling  house  on  them,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the 
United  States. 

Square  26 

Lot  1:  Granted  to  Bernardo  VV'ickes,  aboiu  1812,  to  build  a 
carpenter  shop  on.  Bernardo  W  ickes  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Wickes, 
early  settler  in  St.   Augustine  and  Territory  of   Moscpiitoes. 

Lot  1:     Granted  to  George  Long,  a  sailor,  about  1811. 

Lot  2:     Granted  to  Pedro  Capo,  a  fisherman,  aboiU   1810. 

Lot  5:  Granted  to  Antonio  Manuel  Machado  in  1813.  by  the 
Anglo-American  Governor. 

Lot  7:  Jeronimo  Alvarez— Under  Lieutenant  of  Island  Militia 
owner  March  18,  1818. 

Lots  1,  2,  5,  7:     Southpoint. 
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